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They Went Forth to Uphold Our Cause 


THEIR SAFETY IS A UNITED NATIONS RESPONSIBILITY 


By ANTHONY NUTTING, M.P., Minister of State and British delegate to the United Nations 
Delivered before the General Assembly, United Nations, N. Y., December 8, 1954 


M: PRESIDENT, in reply to a question in the House 
of Commons last Monday, the British Foreign Secre- 
tary, Sir Anthony Eden, used these words to describe 
the trial and sentence of the 11 American airmen by the 
People’s Government of China: 
“On behalf of Her Majesty's Government and all civil- 
ized nations I deeply deplore this conduct.” 

After endorsing the words I had used publicly to condemn 
this action when the news first broke upon us, Sir Anthony 
Eden went on to say that these men ‘“‘were airmen in uniform 
shot down on military operations on behalf of the United 
Nations during the Korean hostilities. As such they should 
have been repatriated on conclusion of the Korean Armistice. 
The Chinese actiorm in holding these men back was a direct 
violation of the terms of the Korean Armistice Agreement. It 
is not allowable to any nation which wishes to act by civilized 
standards to treat officers, non-commissioned officers, or men 
in uniform, as spies and treat them in the sort of way they 
have been treated by the Chinese Government.” 

I therefore rise to support the inscription of this item and 
to add the voice of the British public to that of all civilized 
communities in an effort to set aright this great and grievous 
wrong. Lest there be any doubt in the mind of my Soviet 
colleage about whom I represent here at this tribune, I wish 
to make it clear that in saying this, I represent both the Gov- 
ernment and the mass of public opinion in Great Britain. 

Mr. President, we have heard the Delegate of the Soviet 
Union. Seldom can this organization have heard so weak 
a case. Small wonder that he seeks to prevent this question 
being brought to the Bar of World Opinion. The Soviet 
Union based its case on two grounds. The first consisted of a 
repetition of the charge of espionage, and the second on the 
plea that the Chinese People’s Government is not bound by 
the terms of the Korean Armistice Agreement. Both of these 
attacks misfired; and our case for inscription remains both 
unassailed and unassailable. 


Let me examine for one moment the Soviet charge that these 
11 men were guilty of espionage. By what facts has this 
charge been supported? The Soviet Delegate has communi- 
cated to us extracts from the proces verbale of the trial of 
these men. He has alleged that they confessed. Mr. President 
as Mr. Malik well knows, that is the remarkable and sinister 
feature of Communist trials. The prisoner always confesses. 
The verdict is always guilty. No doubt this is more efficient; 
no doubt it is easier to invent the facts than to ascertain them; 
no doubt it is less embarrassing to have the prisoner confess 
his guilt than plead and prove his innocence. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is it justice as we, the United Nations, mean justice? 
It is clear from what Mr. Malik has told us that no attempt 
was made whatever to ascertain the facts about the mission 
upon which these men were engaged when captured, still less 
to weigh these facts in the balance. Instead the Chinese author- 
ities appear to have relied exclusively upon their own version 
of the case. The facts about the mission on which these men 
were engaged have been set out by the United States Delegate, 
Mr. Lodge. In addition Mr. Lodge has brought before us the 
map showing the radar tracing of the flight of their aircraft. 
In addition there is the admitted fact that these men were in 
uniform. Are we asked to believe that 11 American airmen, 
packed into one single aeroplane wearing their national uni- 
form, were about to descend upon Chinese territory to conduct 
espionage? The idea is so fantastic that it is hard to under- 
stand how grown men can advance it as a serious charge. 
Do the Chinese authorities really believe that an American, 
or a Britisher, or any other service man of the United Nations 
Command, would elect to go spying in China in the uniform 
of his country? Is this the garb in which he would choose 
to mix with the local population? Is this the sort of suiting 
in which he would best hope to slip unobtrusively into a Chi- 
nese military headquarters and there steal the latest military 
movement orders? Is this the sort of clothing in which he 
could most easily gain the confidence of the Chinese artisan 
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ANTHONY NUTTING 


engaged upon the production of military equipment? Such 
thoughts could only issue from a mind confused and haunted 
by spy mania. 

I say therefore, Mr. President, that if anything were needed 
to prove to the civilized world the innocence of these 11 air- 
men, it is the tortuous confusion and the glib and hollow 
absurdity of the case brought forward by the Soviet Union. 

As against this, what is the case for our considering this 
item? The facts are not in dispute. Article 3 of the Korean 
Armistice Agreement laid it down that by the 25th September, 
1953, all prisoners-of-war insisting on repatriation should be 
released and repatriated. I repeat, by the 25th September, 
1953. It is now December 1954. Yet on November 24th, 
1954, the Chinese People’s Government announced that the 
airmen who have been kept in captivity since January 1953 
have been tried and sentenced for espionage. The terms of 
the Armistice are clear and unequivocal. So equally are the 
terms of the Chinese announcement. There can therefore be 
no particle of doubt that this is a violation of the Armistice 
Agreement. 

The Communists have argued that the provisions of the 
Armistice Agreement relating to the repatriation of prisoners 
do not extend, and cannot be held to extend to prisoners who 
have, according to their lights, committed crimes such as 
espionage. How then do they explain the statement made at 
the 16th meeting of the Military Armistice Commission at 
Panmunjom on the 31st August, 1953 when the representa- 
tives of the Korean People’s Army and the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers made this statement :— 

“Our side has repeatedly stated that our side will re- 
patriate before the conclusion of the repatriation operation 
all captured personnel on your side who insist upon re- 
patriation, including those prisoners-of-war who committed 
crimes before or after their capture.” 


I do not for one moment accept that the terms of the Armis- 
tice Agreement could be interpreted in any way to exclude 
the right of repatriation for any category of prisoner who de- 
sired to be repatriated. Nor do I accept that any criminal 
charge lies against these airmen. But even if the Communists 
could substantiate their charges, and even if they could so 
twist the meaning of plain words, how can they twist the 
statement in the Military Armistice Commission which speci- 
fically and in terms sncluded those prisoners-of-war against 
whom charges might lie of having committed crimes before 
or after capture? 

Mr. President, it was no doubt because the Soviet Union 
realized before this debate began how unanswerable was the 
case against them, that they made out the additional argu- 
ment that the Chinese People’s Government were not parties 
to the Armistice and “ee od could not be accused of violat- 
ing it. I had really thought that the fiction that the Chinese 
People’s Volunteers were entirely independent of the Chinese 
People’s Government had been finally abandoned after the 
signature of the Armistice Agreement. Throughout the Korean 
war the Chinese People’s Government sought to maintain this 
fiction. But when over 75% of the so-called Chinese Vol- 
unteers who were captured by the United Nations Command 
refused under any circumstances to return to China, I thought 
that the Communist world had decided to drop this uncon- 
vincing fable. But I do not have to rely upon my own opinion 
to find the answer to this prevarication about who signed 
the Armistice and in whose name. I rely on a far greater 
authority than I could ever hope to be upon the policy and 
point of view of the Communist world. I rely upon no less 
an authority than that distinguished spokesman of the Soviet 
Union the late Mr. Vyshinsky. At the 430th Meeting of the 
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General Assembly on the 28th August, 1953, Mr. Vyshinsky 
used these words: 


“It is clear from the statement made by Mr. Chou En-lai, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the People’s Government 
of China, on behalf of his Government, and published on 
the 25th August, 1953, that the representative of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China who signed the Armistice Agree- 
ment also records their interpretation as erroneous.” 


I repeat “. . . the representative of the People’s Republic of 
China who signed the Armistice Agreement.” Thus, Mr. 
President, it is not a question of what I think, or Mr. Lodge 
thinks, or any other delegate 0. the sixteen powers may think. 
Mr. Malik’s case has been shattered by his own predecessor's 
admission that the Armistice Agreement was signed by the 
representative of the People’s Republic of China. 

Thus, Mr. President, nothing remains of the case the Soviet 
Union has brought before us save the ruins of meaningless 
verbiage. It must be plain for all fair minded men to see 
it for what it is, a miserable worthless product of absurdity 
and hypocrisy. 

I would now like to refer briefly to a suggestion which has 
been made that before bringing this matter to the United 
Nations the machinery of the Military Armistice Commission 
should have been more thoroughly employed. I do not think 
that the facts bear out the suggestion that the Military Armis- 
tice Commission has been by-passed in any way. After the 
Armistice Agreement was signed the United Nations Com- 
mand asked in the Military Armistice Commission for details 
of all unrepatriated United Nations Command personnel who 
it was believed were being held by the Communists. Included 
in this demand were the personnel of the aircraft in which 
the eleven American airmen in question were flying. No less 
than five separate demands for information were made be- 
tween 9th September, 1953 and 17th August, 1954, but no 
information was given to the Armistice Commission about the 
members of this air crew. It is of course also a known fact 
that approaches have been made through the British Charge 
d’ Affaires at Peking and to the Secretary-General of the Dele- 
gation of the People’s Government of China at the Geneva 
Conference. Numerous other approaches have been made by 
the United Nations Command. But these have all met with a 
rebuff. The British Charge d’ Affaires at Peking presented on 
14th June last, lists of Commonwealth and United Nations 
Command service men missing from operations during the 
Korean hostilities. These lists included the names of the 
eleven American airmen. This approach also requested infor- 
mation about any men found at any time in territory under 
Chinese or North Korean control whether or not they were 
included in the lists. In October the Chinese replied in the 
same negative vein as they had earlier done to the United 
Nations Command. 

I do not think anyone can say in the face of these efforts 
that we have rushed to the United Nations without seeking 
every other means open to us of ascertaining the fate of these 
missing men and securing their early release. I would put 
this question to the Assembly. If the Armistice Commission 
failed to obtain satisfaction about men detained as prisoners- 
of-war, how could it do any better about men imprisoned as 
common criminals? What we are now seeking to do, as we 
have every right to seek it, is to collect the voices and to 
secure the endeavors of this Assembly of world opinion in 
support of justice and fair treatment for innocent men. 

Mr. President, I would only add this. What are we trying 
to do? The world is deeply divided. Over the past few 
months we have seen—and it has been reflected here in our 
debates—a perceptible reduction in International tension. We 
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for our part have striven and will go on striving to restore 
and rebuild a relationship of confidence between East and 
West. My country has made its contribution in the past few 
years and it will continue in this endeavor. But confidence is 
a two-sided matter. It requires an effort by both parties. It 
is essentially a fragile thing. It can easily be shaken. If we 
are to have the confidence to make new agreements, new settle- 
ments of the issues outstanding still to-day, then we must 
proceed from the assurance that agreements previously arrived 
at will not be violated and cast aside. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Meanwhile, Mr. President, we are confronted with a mat- 
ter which affects and touches every nation present in this As- 
sembly. This is a United Nations issue. These airmen are 
not just members of the American Air Force, they are the 
soldiers of the world organization sent to fight by the will 
of the United Nations. Though they cannot hear us, we can 
and must speak for them. Their lives, their freedom, their 
future, their safety, is our responsibility—the responsibility of 
each and every one of us present here to-day. They went forth 
to uphold our cause. We must uphold theirs. 


The Future of Germany 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NEW AGREEMENTS 
By JAMES B. CONANT, United States High Commissioner f or Germany 
Delivered to the General Assembly of the States, Chicago, Illinois, December 2, 1954 


through a great crisis. An answer was found to an 

apparently hopeless set of complex questions. This 
answer, we hope, will set the course of history for the 
immediate future. I welcome the opportunity to report my 
observations on these events to you and especially to describe 
their significance for the future of Germany. Our Government 
has felt for a long time that the integration of Germany into 
the defense of the West was a necessity, a necessity if that 
defense was to be effetive. Yet history gives us ample warn- 
ing that the re-creation of German strength would be not 
without its risks. What assurances if any can the people of 
the United States have that these risks are not so great as to 
jeopardize our investments in the future? 

Tonight I will attempt to give the answer to this question 
and other questions which I. can well imagine have been in 
your minds as you followed the course of recent international 
developments. What exactly is this Federal Republic of 
Germany with which we are dealing? How closely is this 
new Germany akin to the Germany of the past? Can we see 
the outline of a new Germany emerging from the difficulties 
and uncertainties of this post-war period? Or should we 
continue to judge Germany in terms of the images of the 
past? Specifically, since it has been decided that the Federal 
Republic of Germany shall have a national army, what are 
the prospects that a German National Army, which was once 
so dangerous will be an instrument for issuing a peaceful 
democratic development in Germany and Europe and not a 
cause for war? 


Dots the past few months the free world has gone 


THE THREE GERMANIES 


Now first of all may I take a few moments of your time 
to remind you of certain simple facts about Germany. When 
we refer to Germany, today, we actually should be talking of 
three Germanies, namely (1) the Federal Republic whose 
territory comprises the former British, French and American 
zones, (2) the Soviet Zone to the East now ruled by a Com- 
munist puppet government, and (3) Berlin, a city behind the 
iron Curtain, divided into free West Berlin and captive East 
Berlin. And this former capital of Germany is only a short 
ride from that part of Germany that has now been placed 
under Polish Administration. The Federal Republic, as you 
may remember, came into being in 1949 as the result of a 
joint effort by the three Western Powers, after it had become 
quite evident that our attempts at agreement in a four power 
basis had been an utter failure. Our resolve to go ahead with 


the creation of a free government and to institute a currency 
reform was answered by the blockade of Berlin. We broke 
it—thanks to the courage and steadfastness of General Clay, 
thanks to the help of our Allies, and thanks above all to the 
indomitable spirit of the Berliners. 

The Berlin blockade, in a way, marked the end of one 
phase of the occupation. Shortly thereafter the Federal Re- 
public was established with a freely elected lower house (the 
Budestag) with Theodor’ Heuss as the President and the 
former Mayor of Cologne, one Konrad Adenauer, as the first 
Chancellor. What has happened since is a story too well- 
known to be recounted in detail. Suffice to say that the pro- 
cess of rehabilitation is aptly described as a man-made 
“miracle” . A ‘miracle’ initiated, it is true by external aid 
but consummated by the resourcefulness and tenacity of men 
and women united as hardly ever before in their resolve to 
regain economic security and strength. 


THE POLITICAL CRISIS AND THE SOLUTION 


But I do not wish to dwell on the economic and industrial 
developments of Germany. Public interest today seems 
focused on the recent political events. First let me go back 
in history a bit and retrace our earlier steps . In 1949 twelve 
nations of Europe and North America formed a collective 
security system, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and 
began to rebuild their military defenses, but these defenses 
were pitifully weak because of the serious limitations upon the 
economic capacities of the NATO governments to carry for- 
ward a rapid expansion of their defensive power. Fearing 
that the attack on Korea might be followed by an attack on 
Europe, the NATO countries agreed to double their defense 
programs at great sacrifice, but they also cast about for sup- 
plemental means of filling the military vacuum. It was 
only natural that the vast potential strength of the reviving 
German nation should come to mind. Therefore, at a meeting 
of the NATO Council in September 1950, the United States 
Government proposed that the German Federal Republic be 
permitted to make a military contribution to Western defense. 

While all the NATO governments recognized the need for 
a German military contribution, some of them had misgivings 
about the possible resurgence of military nationalism in 
Germany. France, of course, had the most serious reservations. 
The French attitude is easy to understand, even if we do not 
always agree with it. France has fought three bitter wars with 
Germany in less than 100 years. Therefore, while the French 
government joined all the other NATO governments in agree- 
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ing in principle to a German military contribution, the French 
insisted that this contribution be made in a form which, with- 
out discriminating against Germany, would offer strong as- 
surance that German military forces would never again 
threaten the peace and security of Europe. After considering 
various methods by which these objectives might be achieved, 
the French came forward with the idea that Germany and five 
other nations of Western Europe should merge their forces 
in a common European army under supra-national control. 
Under this plan, the national military functions of France, 
Italy, Germany and the Benelux countries would be trans- 
ferred to a federal-type European Defense Community which 
would thereafter be in charge of building and maintaining a 
unified armed force with an integrated command structure, a 
common budget and a common procurement system. In con- 
nection with these plans it was also agreed that the German 
Federal Republic would cease to be an occupied country; it 
would regain its sovereignty, subject only to the military 
limitations which would apply equally to the other five mem- 
bers of the European Defense Community. 

In May 1952, two treaties were signed; one, known as the 
Paris Treaty, established the somewhat intricate device of the 
European Defense Community; the other one, known as the 
Bonn Treaty, provided for the termination of the occupation 
and the restoration of German sovereignty. From May 1952 
until the last day of August of this year, the two treaties were 
hanging fire, pending ratification by the French and other 
European parliaments. The French ratification never came. 

Meanwhile, however, the idea of the European Defense 
Community had created not only in Germany but elsewhere 
as well a new pattern of thinking. The movement toward a 
united Europe was beginning to develop a momentum of its 
own. The proponents of EDC asserted—and mind you—these 
proponents were powerful, their voices strong and insistent, 
in Germany as well as in France,—that EDC was part of a 
general process of integration—which was to include the 
European nations and which was to unfold on more levels 
than the military. 

The device of pooling certain economic resources in the 
Coal and Steel Community, also known as the Schuman Plan, 
was regarded only as the first step toward European unity. The 
European Defense Community was to be the second one. 
Beyond that, one talked quite freely and rather hopefully of 
the establishment, through elections, of a European Political 
Community, including a European Assembly. But while these 
discussions continued apace, the prospects for EDC grew dim, 
until finally it died a parliamentary death in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

So last September we were faced with a most difficult situa- 
tation. Not only was the European Defense Community dead, 
but the fate of the Bonn Treaty, the restoring of German 
sovereignty was in doubt. Less than three months ago we 
were confronted with the prospects of finding an alternative 
for the European Defense Community and, at the same time, 
of renegotiating the very voluminous Bonn Treaty. It looked 
as if we had some very time-consuming assignments laid out 
for us which would take six months, maybe a year, maybe 
more to complete, at least by available standards of compari- 
son. I am certain that if anyone at that time had wanted to lay 
a wager that within approximately six weeks there would be 
signed in Paris on behalf of the French Government, headed 
by the then Premier, and by the other nations concerned, a 
treaty which would bring Germany not only into a European 
defense system but into NATO, a contingency opposed by 
many politicians in France and elsewhere, and that at the same 
time, it would be possible to sign an equivalent of the Bonn 
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Treaty fully re-negotiated—I would have bet long odds against 
it. Needless to say, I would have lost my money because that 
is exactly what happened. 

In retrospect we can now say that our apprehensions proved 
wrong, because Europe’s most critical hour did not find any- 
one of us wanting. The nations assembled at London and 
Paris rose to the challenge. Faced with the alternative of in- 
dividual prostration or collective security, they adopted a num- 
ber of decisive steps which a month earlier would have seemed 
to be beyond discussion. What actually occurred showed that, 
in the hour of need, the Western nations were capable of 
rising above the level of national interest. First, the French 
who had rejected an integrated European Army, agreed to the 
establishment of a German national army and furthermore 
were willing to accept this German army as a contingent with- 
in the NATO without discrimination. 

Secondly, Chancellor Adenauer came forward with a signi- 
ficant offer namely for Germany to forego on its own volition 
the right to manufacture certain types of weapons. While 
there were certain indications that some such commitment 
might be forthcoming, it had never been made formally. 
Moreover what heightened the significance of he Chancel- 
lor’s offer was timing and the spirit in which it was presented. 
For the Chancellor pointed out that Germany has no desire 
whatsoever to increase her armament above that foreseen with- 
in the now defunct European Defense Community, namely 
twelve divisions and something over a thousand aircraft. The 
Chancellor's offer as you can readily see, had far-reaching 
political implications. It moved, at once and a priori, any 
ground for future complaints or charges of discrimination 
against Germany as a member nation. It was the Federal 
Republic not any other member of the Conference which 
proposed a modification of the German military contribution. 

Thirdly, Sir Anthony Eden made the historic offer of a 
guarantee to keep the present British forces in strength on the 
Continent and the offer to join a new alliance based on a 
treaty signed in 1950 on a basis quite different from any pre- 
vious arrangements agreed to by the British in connection with 
EDC. Needless to say, the British offer changed the whole 
climate of the Conference and, probably more than any other 
single event contributed to its success. 

These three factors, then—France’s swift and constructive 
adjustment of policy, Germany's self-denying concession and 
Great Britain’s momentous reversal of what had seemed a 
rock-bottom element of its traditional policy—paved the way 
toward eventual agreement. Finally, I must mention the pro- 
found impact created by the Secretary's assurance at the Con- 
ference table in London, that, if all that was proposed became 
an accomplished fact he would be disposed to recommend to 
the President that he should make a pledge concerning the 
stationing of American troops in Europe comparable to that 
which was offered in connection with the European Defense 
Community Treaty. 

These positive contributions by the Conference participants 
were, one might say, critically reinforced by a general feel- 
ing that if something was not done—and done with dispatch— 
some of those grim alternatives which had been whispered 
in the corridors might well come to pass. I hardly need to say 
that those grim alternatives involved, among other things, 
the future role of the United States in Europe. 

Thus, with history breathing down our necks, the London 
Conference and later the Paris Conference were successful. 
In a remarkable short time agreement was reached on all the 
outstanding points, including many intricate problems con- 
cerning the ending of the occupation. The unexpected, the 
unpredicted occurred; the treaties were signed by all parties 
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concerned; they now await ratification by their respective 
parliaments. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PARIS ACCORDS 


Against this background, now let me explain the meaning 
of the series of agreements which were signed in Paris on 
October 23. When fully consummated they will terminate 
the occupation of Western Germany. They will restore to the 
Federal Republic of Germany the full authority of a sovereign 
state. And they will make that country a member of the 
newly-created Western European Union and of the Atlantic 
Community. 

To any student of history this is a development whose 
political potential can hardly be overestimated. If any further 
proof of the importance of these events was needed, the 
recent notes from Moscow, the frantic attempts of the Soviet 
government to prevent ratification by hook or crook, would 
seem to furnish it. With their notorious disregard for the 
facts, Soviet spokesmen have assailed the agreements as being 
directed aggressively against the Soviet Union. That is a 
deliberate distortion of our intentions. In the words of the 
President “the agreements represent the culmination of a joint 
effort, extending over several years, to promote closer coopera- 
tion in security matters among the nations of Western Europe 
and to find a way of -associating the great potential srength of 
the Federal Republic of Germany with that of the free world 
in a manner which will ensure freedom and equality for the 
people of Germany and at the same time will avoid the danger 
of a revival of German militarism.” Rather than perpetuat- 
ing present tensions and age-old conflicts the agreements, as 
Secretary Dulles emphasized, have the overriding purpose of 
achieving ‘‘such a measure of unification, particularly in terms 
of military establishments, as would make it hereafter both 
militarily impractical and political unlikely that the military 
forces (of the Western European nations) would be used 
against each other, or indeed against anyone else for other 
than clearly defensive purposes.” It is true, though, that the 
need for the consolidation of the West has been evoked and 
demonstrated as Secretary Dulles has also pointed out by “the 
expansionist policies of Soviet Russia, inspired by the world- 
wide ambitions of Communism and backed by a vast Red 
military establishment.” 

The magnitude of the success achieved at London and Paris 
can be fully appreciated perhaps only by those who, no more 
than three months ago, faced the grim prospects of a Europe 
divided against itself and incapable of adding its coordinated 
strength to the system of Western defense. Those days in 
late August when EDC collapsed were fraught with disaster. 
European union was in jeopardy and, with it, our own military 
security. But by October 23, we had discovered the founda- 
tion for a new “pattern of unity and strength’’ which, we 
believe, will vouchsafe peace and security. Having been a 
witness to these momentous decisions, I cannot but pay the 
highest tribute to the sense of urgency, perspective and sacri- 
fice exhibited by the representatives of the European nations 
and to their statesmanship. Without their contribution above 
all without their willingness to subordinate national prefer- 
‘ences, even—as in the case of Great Britain—traditional 
policies, to the common good, we would never have attained 
the measure of agreement which we did. 


Wuat Is To BE DONE 


Let me just remind you what still have to be done and what 
will occur in the future—and I speak with confidence that 
it will be done—unless all signs fail—we are over the great 
hump; Premier Mendes-France has committed himself to 
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present this package to his parliament early in December with 
parliamentary action to be expected before Christmas ; Chancel- 
lor Adenauer with the approval of his cabinet has already sent 
the treaties to his parliament. 

Now, in order to lift the occupation status the French 
and Germaas will have to ratify the so-called protocol, which 
is actually the old Bonn Treaty with certain changes, and to 
ratify the new Saar treaty. On that point there will undoubt- 
edly be much heated discussion in the German parliament as 
there has always been in the press and in the state campaigns 
which have just ended. Next, in order to complete the entry 
of Germany into the new military arrangements it is required 
that all of the seven countries in the expanded Brussels group, 
which is now to be known as the Western European Union, 
must complete their ratification, and that all fifteen nations 
in NATO must complete their ratification of the amended 
NATO treaty. But, again, unless all signs fail, all this will 
be accomplished by early spring. 

I think one can predict with considerable confidence that 
the occupation regime will be lifted, that the High Commis- 
sioner’s office will disappear early in 1955 and be replaced by 
an Embassy and that Germany will be a going member of 
NATO and the Western European Union as early perhaps 
as April or May certainly by June. 


THE GERMANY WHICH EMERGES 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, such being the facts, what are 
the consequences? What is this Germany which we see 
emerging after the colossal military defeat; after the remark- 
able recovery, and now after the political crisis has been solved 
and the way found for entry into the European family ? 

A few years ago, as we saw, Germany was totally dependent 
on us not only for guidance but for its very livelihood, a na- 
tion so utterly defeated and broken in body and spirit that its 
future seemed hopeless, its recovery almost inconceivable. 
Decades seemed too short a span to remove the shambles of 
collopse, let alone to regain health, prosperity and stature. 
Only yesterday the Federal Republic was our charge. It lacked 
all the attributes of political independence so vital to the 
station of full nationhood. Today it is practically a soverign 
nation. Tomorrow its voice will be heard and heeded in the 
council of free nations. 

Germany's sudden transformation should give us pause to 
reflect upon the changing nature of American-German rela- 
tions and about our own attitude toward the new Germany. 
Many of us, too many perhaps, are still inclined to measure 
this new Germany with the standards of other days. Most 
of us keep carrying within us the German image of our youth. 
Some of us may still harbor the image of imperial Germany 
bent upon political and territorial aggrandizement. Others, 
like myself, may recall the turbulent twenties when the Wei- 
mar Republic was fighting a losing {ht against economic 
misery and political reaction. All of us, I am sure, remember 
the nightmare of National Socialism that ended in a global 
holocaust. Our memories are filled with these conflicting 
and confusing images of a past Germany, where cultural great- 
ness and enlightenment was succeeded by infamy and terror. 
Which one, then, you may ask, is the “true’’ Germany? 
Which of the ‘ many” Germanies is our present ally? 

It is my personal belief that we could commit no greater 
error than to identify present-day Germany with any one of 
these images. The new Germany, as I have come to know 
it in the past two years, defies the rigid application of any 
preconceived pattern. To be sure, it carries certain earmarks 
of its past—good and bad—but it has many new features 
which cannot be found as yet in any of our histories. There- 
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fore, if we want to meet this new Germany with an open 
mind, we must rid ourselves of an understandable tendency 
to apply obsolete clinches and, instead try to judge it ob- 
jectively and even critically, but always on its merits. 

First we must understand that the new Germany appears to 
have broken with its political past, and also, let me emphasize, 
with its militaristic tradition, and is trying to build something 
new. 

Next we must accept the fact that, while a sovereign Ger- 
many may follow examples set by other democratic nations, 
from here on out, it will not do so because we or any one else 
says it should, but only on its own free choice. We must 
therefore cease to rely on the availability of external controls 
to keep negative influences at bay. From now on we must 
place our confidence in the strength and viability of indigen- 
ous democratic forces among the German people. 

By the same token we must stop regarding the Germans as 
the perennial clients of American charity. (In making this 
point I do not mean to belittle or deny the existence of many 
serious social and economic problems besetting the new Ger- 
many. The presence of millions of refugees, the great physical 
destruction, the housing problems and many other instances of 
social dislocation and material need continue to represent an 
enormous challenge to the energy, imagination and to the 
conscience of the government and the individual citizen. 

But those are problems which the Germans will be willing 
and proud to attack with the means at their disposal. Nor am 
I speaking about Berlin, that is another subject.) 

Finally, as an equal member of the European and Atlantic 
Community, the new Germany will not only jealously guard 
its status of a free and independent nation but it will be eager 
to contribute its share to the development of his community 
and to the evolution of a common plan and policy. We must 
recognize that partnership is, after all, a two-way proposition, 
in which each member is potentially a benefactor and a bene- 
ficiary. The sooner we realize that this is axiomatic in our 
future relationship with Germany, the more promising will 
be prospects of a successful partnership and the narrower the 
margin of surprise and disillusionment. 

What we need, above all, in dealing with the new Germany 
is a healthy portion of realism. We must neither fall prey 
to a facile and naive optimism nor become prisoners of our 
fears and prejudices. I am aware of the fact that the rapidity 
of the recent developments have been a source of gratification 
to many, but may also have rekindled certain apprehensions 
which seemed dormant or buried for good. That is understand- 
able. I am no crystal-gazer and the very last thing I should 
wish to do tonight would be to engage in a series of optimistic 
prophecies. Let me instead offer you certain conclusions which 
are based on personal observations—some of which I made in 

1925 and others which I made since my return to Germany in 
1953. 

I am tempted to compare the attitude of the citizens of 
the German Federal Republic today towards their government 
with the reactions of the citizens of the Weimar Republic to 
the democratic institutions of that time. The difference is 
very great. In 1925 a considerable proportion of those people 
with whom I talked were either indifferent or hostile to the 
principles on which the Weimar Republic was founded. It 
was not a question of being members of the opposition party, 
not a matter of party politics, but a question of fundamental 
loyalty to the then newly established democratic institutions. 
It seemed to me at that time that the new governmenal struc- 
ture of Germany had not won the loyal support of many 
influential sections of the German people. This was in part 
because of the failure of the Western democracies to give 
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encouragement and support to those elements in Germany 
which were trying to build a democratic government. These 
democratic elements were opposed by German conservative 
and reactionary forces who had never accepted the military 
defeat of World War I as final and who therefore refused to 
break wita the imperialistic past. Practically from the be- 
ginning of the Weimar Republic, the official German govern- 
ment found itself competing for popular support with an 
opposition shadow system consisting of anti-democratic ele- 
ments whose purpose was to achieve a nationalistic restoration 
and which were unscrupulous in the choice of their means. 
Those who had created the new constitution were rarely in 
full political control of the Weimar Republic and partly for 
this reason failed to educate the people and, above all, the 
youth to accept and support the democratic system of govern- 
ment. I think I am not simply writing history backwards 
when I say that I came away from Germany at that time 
(1925) with a feeling of a lack of confidence in the ability 
of the Weimar Republic to weather any storms that might 
be ahead. And after a quick trip to Germany in 1930 when 
the shadow of Hitler was already on the wall, I returned in 
a mood of pessimism about the future of the German nation. 

Today the situation is quite otherwise. I am referring to 
something deeper and more significant than the fact that the 
electorate returned Chancellor Adenauer’s own party to the 
lower house of the Federal legislature with a majority and 
his coalition with a two-thirds majority. This result of the 
1953 elections is of major importance in assessing Germany 
today, and was a tribute to the effective leadership of Chancel- 
lor Adenauer and the work of his cabinet during the first 
four years of the existence of the Federal Republic. But what 
is even more significant is the fundamental attachment of the 
German people irrespective of party to a federalized republi- 
can form of government based on democratic principles; one 
manifestation was the failure of either right radical parties or 
the communists to place a single member in the Bundestag. 
The result of the latest elections in Bavaria and Hesse reveal 
that in spirit of minor fluctuations, the general trend toward 
political moderation continues. Naturally, there is opposition. 
But such opposition as exists today is, in general, not directed 
against the principles and structure of the new republic but 
against certain policies of the government. 

A second major difference between 1925 and 1954, is 
the attitude of the Germans towards the immediate past and 
their hopes for the future. Seven years after the end of World 
War I one could hardly discuss any political problem in 
Germany without becoming involved in an endless debate 
about the origins of the World War, who had in fact won it 
or lost it, and the role of the founders of the Weimar Re- 
public in the disturbances which followed on the heels of the 
Armistice in November 1918. The stab in the back legend 
about the liberals and Socialists confronted one at every turn. 
Indeed, this deep concern with the immediate past led many 
Germans to distrust the Weimar Republic and to hate the 
democratic and socialist parties. Today there is no doubt about 
who lost World War II. One very rarely hears any discussions 
of the events of 1933 to 1945. I won't say that there may 
not be groups of former Nazis here and there who look back 
with nostalgia and possibly with satisfaction to the days when 
they were in power, or who have day dreams of a comeback, 
but the results of the last election show that the overwhelming 
majority of the German people are now repudiating the ex- 
tremists of both the right or the left. In fact the leaders of 
the major parties in the coalition as well as of the Social 
Democratic party (the opposition) are men who do not hesitate 
in their public speeches to condemn the Nazi regime and the 
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internal as well as the foreign policy of Hitler. The most 
recent example of this new spirit was demonstrated in Berlin 
where the City parliament passed last week unanimously a 
censure resolution.’ This resolution condemned the use of 
strongarm tactics by a campaigning party as reminiscent of 
those employed by the Nazis. 


THE New GERMAN ARMY 


Here let me pause to express my views on a subject which 
is of vital interest to every one in this room tonight. I have 
spoken of the plans for a new German army which are now 
being actively considered in Bonn. Even to mention a German 
army must awaken unpleasant memories among many of my 
hearers. Even a superficial memory of Germany during the 
Weimar and Hitler times is sufficient to make one auto- 
matically apprenhensive when such phases as a German 
General Staff and a German Army fall upon one’s ears. Now 
the interesting thing to me is the fact that many leading 
German political figures in all parties are concerned with 
building a new military tradition in Germany. They may not 
agree in all their different analyses of the failures of the 
past. Nevertheless I believe a majority of the responsible 
people in Germany today would be clearly on the side of 
those who feel that the new German military establishment 
must be basically different from the old. They feel first of 
all, that it must be under civilian control to a far greater degree 
than was true even in the Weimar Republic days; secondly 
that the whole spirit of the Army should be one in which an 
individual soldier may still remain an individual without in- 
terfering with the efficiency of his organization as a potential 
fighting unit. 

An important member of the Bundestag asked me not long 
ago whether in his and his colleagues’ efforts to create a new 
type of German army he could count on American backing. 
I assured him on that point that there could be no question 
of the attitude of my government. In this connection let me 
remind you that the plans which were discussed for many 
months in the German capital were the plans for the creation 
of a European army in which the largest German contingents 
would be a division. As more than one German has said to 
me ruefully in the last few weeks, we did not want a German 
national army, but if we are to do our part in defending 
Europe, it now seems that there is no alternative. 

I realize that I am repeating opinions rather than reporting 
facts. Nevertheless the earnestness of the discussion in Ger- 
many on the problem of a democratic army is very heartening. 
The leaders whose duty it is to create this army do not seem 
to me to be naive, but fully aware of the dangers and difh- 
culties. They seem to be determined to create an army which 
is the servant of a democratic state rather than the master of 
the state or the tool of a reckless dictator. Not only among 
the leaders but with the public in general and among the 
young men who will serve in this army this subject is one of 
very wide discussion. They are anxious to learn from our 
own experiences and that of other democratic states. I believe 
that our understanding and support can exert a very real in- 
fluence in the German effort to break with what was evil and 
dangerous in its past military tradition. 


THE NATION LOOKS TO THE FUTURE 


In general, then the eyes of most of the Germans today 
are focused not on the past but on the future; and this future 
they envisage as something different from anything in their 
past. If one defines a progessive as a man who looks towards 
a new and better future and a reactionary as one who looks 
longingly to the past, then I think it would be fair to say 
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that the prevailing attitude in the German Federal Republic 
today is a progressive attitude. Certainly there are relatively 
few reactionaries who are longing to turn back the clock of 
history. 

When I first arived in Germany early in 1953, I was 
amazed to find how widely the plans for European integration 
were being discussed and with what degree of confidence the 
German leaders looked forward to the development of a new 
Europe. To be sure, the spokesmen for the Social Democratic 
Party, the opposition party, opposed the formation of a 
European Defense Community, but being democratic and 
Western-orientated, even they had their plans for close mili- 
tary and economic cooperation between a large group of 
Western European nations. 

Summing up my observations, I venture to say that the 
political balance of the new Germany is sound. The prospects 
are good for the present political stability to continue. It 
is predicted, however, on a number of prerequisites. 

First of all, it depends on the continuing existence of an 
effective political leadership loyally devoted to the principles 
of democratic government, friendly to the West and uncom- 
promisingly opposed to any form of political or military 
adventurism. Such men are now at the helm of the Federal 
Republic. President Heuss and Chancellor Adenauer are 
known to all of you as stalwart protagonists of democracy and 
European unity. But while they are known as such inside and 
outside Germany, it ts reassuring that they are surrounded and 
supported by men whose belief in these aims is no less pro- 
found than theirs. The newly elected President of the Bundes- 
tag, Eugen Gerstenmaier, a member of the Evangelical faith, 
a democrat of the Swabian tradition, accepted his office with 
the words of the honorary President over the opening session 
of the First Bundestag, Paul Loebe. “Germany,” he said, 
“wants to become a sincere peace-loving member of the 
United States of Europe, with the same rights and obligations 
as every other member. In our basic law we renounced in 
advance some national sovereign rights in order to make possi- 
ble this greater governmental structure which is a demand of 
history and we shall not be frightened away from our goal by 
initial difficulties.’ 

As long as this spirit prevails in responsible German circles, 
I am confident European unity has not lost its chance for 
realization. 


THE FuTurRE DEPENDS ON COOPERATION 


The second prerequisite for the continuation of political 
stability is the maintenance of friendly and cooperative rela- 
tionships with the democratic nations of the West. Here I am 
not thinking merely of official governmental and diplomatic 
relations. I am referring to the total scale of normal con- 
tacts, in the political, commercial, scientific and cultural area. 
These are the contacts which permit a genuine give and take 
between citizens of different countries. The exchange-of- 
persons program with Germany has proved to be an excellent 
medium to promote understanding and cooperation between 
the United States and Germany. It has brought thousands 
of Germans to this country and it has permitted large numbers 
of Americans to travel and study in Germany. The Treaty 
of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation recently signed by 
Secretary Dulles and Chancellor Adenauer is another example 
of a continuing effort not only to “‘normalize’’ relations be- 
tween the two nations but to spark the initiative of private 
citizens in supplementing the work of their governments. 
This Treaty and also the Double Tax Treaty which will go 
into effect this year embody the most liberal and advanced 
policy for international protection of foreign investment yet 
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devised. Moreover, the performance of the Government of 
the Federal Republic under the London Debt Settlement in 
assuming its responsibility and in actually meeting payments 
against the pre-war debts, encouraged us to believe that the 
Federal Republic will carry out these treaties in the same con- 
structive and cooperative spirit. I might even go further and 
say that, in the light of this record of performance, the climate 
for foreign investments had greatly improved, which is a 
major objective of U. S., foreign economic policy and augurs 
well for the expansion of U. S. investments in Germany and 
in other countries. 


THE SovieT THREAT 


The third prerequisite for political stability is the absence 
of external and internal influenzes designed to disturb exist- 
ing positive relations between Germany and her Allies. Here 
the most formidable single threat is the unceasing effort by 
the Soviet Union to draw the Federal Republic into its orbit 
or, failing this to prevent Germany’s association with the West. 
It is my personal belief that the fallacy and futility of Soviet 
policy was proved at Paris. With the ratification of the Paris 
Agreement one of the most telling defeats the Soviet Union 
has yet suffered within the cold war will have been consum- 
mated. Whether this defeat will produce a change in the 
Soviet strategy is, of course, subject to conjecture. In the 
increased strength of the Western position and in the obvious 
futility of Soviet wedge-driving, I believe, lies the hope for a 
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change. As far as this Government is concerned, we will not 
relax our efforts to drive home the utter senselessness and in- 
humanity of Soviet policy in Germany. This applies first of 
all to the Soviet policy of keeping Germany divided. The 
reunification of Germany remains one of the foremost ob- 
jectives of United States policy. In pursuing this objective the 
United States Government does not alone follow a humani- 
tarian impulse but also a sober political reflection. For unless 
and until the problem of German unity is solved in accord- 
ance with the most elementary laws of human nature and 
international conduct, we will not have reached the end of the 
road to security and peace. 

I shall withstand the temptation of concluding my speech 
with an assurance that a complete defeat of the Soviet’s inten- 
tions toward Germany is in sight, nor do I want to minimize 
the difficult problems and the dangers which lie ahead. We 
are, however, gradually, painfully and patiently, moving to- 
ward our goal. The year 1954 that is now drawing to a close 
has brought us a decisive step forward. We have succeeded 
in removing a number of serious obstacles. We are stronger 
than we were at the beginning of the year. I am not thinking 
of physical strength alone, I am speaking of the strength that 
comes from unity of purpose. The Paris agreements manifest 
this strength. They have enlarged decisively the margin of 
our security and they permit us to look toward 1955 with 


high hopes of continuing progress. 


A Deep Social Awakening 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL FREEDOM THE NATIONAL ASPIRATION 


By SHAH MOHAMMED RIZA PAHLEVI of Iran 
Delivered at the National Press Club, Washington, D. C., December 14, 1954 


this, my second visit here, I feel very much at home. 


| ADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I must confess that on 
Five years ago I enjoyed the aye pats of the National 


Press Club, when I had the pleasure of meeting many of you 
present. 

In coming to the United States the Empress and I mainly 
.wished to consult your eminent physicians, and to enjoy a 
short period of relaxation in this hospitable and friendly at- 
mosphere, after the trials and tribulations of the last few 
years. This physical check-up, however, need not preclude a 
political check-up of the chain of events that have colored the 
scene in Iran since our last meeting here in 1949. Perhaps 
a brief tour d’horizon would not be out of place. 

The end of the Second World War produced a gradual but 
deep social awakening amongst the people of Iran. Realizing 
what a tremendous part Iranian oil had played in Allied vic- 
tory, the Iranian people, quite naturally, felt they should 
receive a fair and legitimate share in the disposal of their oil 
resources. This social awakening gathered momentum and 
broadened its vista. Economic and political freedom became 
an integral part of the national aspiration. This was a genuine 
manifestation of the nationalist movement among all classes 
of Iranians and a rationalist sequence of social evolution 
amongst the people of Iran. 

But a handful of subversive elements in Iran (a handful, 
but well organized) tried to take advantage of the social tur- 
moil and made elaborate plans to smash up the gigantic oil 
industry. Apart from this limited number of’ misguided 
fanatics and Tudeh adherents, no one in the width and breadth 


of Iran wanted to see the great refinery at Abadan come to a 
standstill and Iranian oil completely shut off from the world’s 
markets. 

The ultimate object of the subversive elements was to es- 
tablish chaos and mob rule and bring about the downfall of 
constitutional monarchy. In August of last year, Iran stood 
at the brink of catastrophe, but at the last minute of the 
eleventh hour, by the grace of God and the patriotic exertion 
of her people and their loyalty to the crown, Iran was de- 
livered from a disastrous fate. 

And no wonder. Those who had hatched this diabolic plot 
paid no heed to the fact that between my people and me there 
is an unwritten alliance and unity of heart. Since bygone days, 
Iran has been ruled by kings. The glorious pages of her his- 
tory for the last twenty-five centuries are resplendent with 
the heroic deeds of kings and the loyalty and love of their 
subjects. 

Since then much has been done. First and foremost, law 
and order have been established. Diplomatic relations have 
been resumed with England, and the thorny oil problem settled 
with an international consortium. Realistic programs to make 
full use of manpower and natural resources of the country 
and improvement of the social services have been set in mo- 
tion. And lastly, my own land distribution scheme, whereby 
tenant farmers will become landowners, has been resumed. 

In present world conditions, the oil agreemert with the 
consortium was probably the fairest possible settlement safe- 
guarding the nationalization of the industry. The revenues 
derived from this source are earmarked for essential reforms 
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and for the implementation of the vast economic projects 
sponsored by the Iranian development and plan organization. 


LAND REFORM 


For several centuries, while the main cities of Iran have 
expanded and developed, the great interior and mountainous 
regions have floundered in economic morass. Absentee feudal 
landlords have allowed their vast estates to deteriorate. This 
has been inimical to healthy farming. 

Immediately after the war, I, personally, took the matter 
in hand and implemented a long-term scheme for distribution 
of the royal estates amongst needy farmers and peasants. Cul- 
tivated lands to the extent of 175,000 acres have already been 
handed over to 7,000 farmers and peasants on a 25-year in- 
stallment plan at minimum prices and at 20 per cent discount. 
Funds thus collected have gone to the establishment of a 
non-profit making development bank for the purpose of help- 
ing farmers with loans and technical advice, and for the pro- 
vision of seed and agricultural machinery. 

Farmers and peasants participate in the local administration 
of the bank. Great care is taken that the royal estates be 
distributed among genuine and needy farmers and peasants 
who work the land themselves and are born and “wtp the 
soil. Efforts have been made for the development of hygiene, 
rural education and charitable and social organizations. Dur- 
ing the last thirteen years all the revenue from these lands 
has been exclusively used for public welfare. 

In a vast country like Iran, where poverty is endemic, and 
where subversion tries to make the most of this ancient prob- 
lem, such schemes carried out efficiently and objectively will 
steadily but surely improve general conditions. In a matter 
of years when this scheme has reached its climax, 2,000,000 
acres of cultivated land will have been distributed to 250,000 
farmers. The income of these farmers has already increased 
four-fold, and once we are in a position to introduce up-to- 
date and sound methods of farming, the income derived by 
farmers will be increased fitteen-fold. My Government has 
followed up this scheme, and are putting in hand similar 
plans for distributing land at favorable terms amongst all 
holders. 

One of the national concepts of Iranians in their days of 
glory was ‘He who guides the plough does a pious deed.” 
Iran could do no better today than to emulate her ancestors by 
strengthening the farmer and peasant class, who form the 
bulk of the population, and put her agriculture on sound and 
modern lines, so that not only the fertile regions can be util- 
lized to the utmost, but the arid parts too may, by proper irri- 
gation, produce foodstuffs and other essentials. 

At this point I would like to record my heartfelt apprecia- 
tion for the most valuable and effective financial, technical 
and other assistance so generously given to Iran by the U. S. A. 
I can assure all our American friends who are working for 
mutual understanding between our two peoples, that their 
efforts are all doing much to ease our tasks. 

The potentialities of friendly and close relations between 
the people of Iran and the United States are immense. Be- 
tween us, there is a deep and fundamental identity of national 
interest, which overshadows everything else. We both be- 
lieve that the individual is the central figure in society, and 
that freedom is the supreme blessing. We wish to live in 
peace and security among all nations. 

The close friendship of our two nations is based in large 
measure upon our common heritage of democratic tradition. 
Iran has a great deal in common, in convictions, with the 
Western world regarding freedom and democracy. The way 
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of life of the Western world fits in with our scheme of Islamic 
values based on universal brotherhood, equality and liberty. 

I am indeed happy to reflect that the amicable bonds of 
friendship between Iran and the United States have been 
further cemented by the practical manifestation of our mutual 
desire for world peace. There is cause for gratification that 
world tension seems to have somewhat abated. Iran's foreign 
policy emanates from our national traditions and heritage 
and aims for peace. 

This is not only a fundamental principle with us, but is a 
matter of survival. Like all pal renege nations, Iran's 
potential capacity for defending herself and her sovereign 
rights is immense. 

In order to insure greater security for life, property and 
enterprise, be it national or international, we are resolved to 
establish law and order and to improve our taxation system. 
Our goal is social justice, progressive realism, economic ex- 
pansion, financial equilibrium, and the strengthening of our 
security forces. I feel confident that with necessary enactments, 
and increased security, both domestic and foreign capital in- 
vestments in Iran can be stimulated, and that private enter- 
prise will take advantage of the immense possibilities in Iran 
and eventually become the primary instrument for the devel- 
opment of her vast mineral resources. 


STRONG DEFENSE STRESSED 


It has become axiomatic to regard the position of strength 
as the only position wherefrom peace-loving nations can safe- 
guard themselves as well as world peace. It is a sad commen- 
tary on world affairs that only those nations whose security 
forces are strong can defend themselves. 

We in Iran have no desire to fall by the roadside, and our 
stand is just as vital to us as it is important to the free world. 
We, are resolved to do all we can to improve the defending 
capacity of our Army, but Iran is of such importance to the 
general role of civilization and global strategy that her phys- 
ical strength must not become flacid for want of timely help. 

Today Iran is undoubtedly on the threshold of a period 
that could promise political stability and economic recupera- 
tion. We are trying to telescope centuries into dacades, and 
trying to catch up with the Western industrial and _ tech- 
nological revolution. 

The scene in Iran affords a striking opportunity for Iranians . 
to stop looking furtively back but to look and plan ahead, 
and for the leading Western powers to use their vast re- 
sources economically and technically, and by private invest- 
ment to help Iran introduce wide, effective and permanent 
agrarian and industrial reforms, and to raise the general 
standard of living. 

The mass of Iranians are resolved to put their house in 
order, but they need political stability and a helping hand. 
The challenge for the Western powers is to identify them- 
selves with the social and human revolution of the people 
of Iran, and to encourage and aid the national aspirations of 
our people for a better life. 

The greatest contribution the West can make is perhaps to 
understand sympathetically the difficulties and problems of 
Iran—problems which are manifold, ancient and imperative. 

The honor which you do me today is, I know, a token of 
the mutual friendship and esteem of the American people for 
my countrymen. We feel that the hospitality and friendship 
which we have received during our stay here have not been 
solely for us, but toward our nation. 
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SELECTION AND SEGREGATION 


NY FORM of selection during the advent of adoles- 
A cence is complicated by special difficulties. How are 
we to pick out the future leader so that he will have 
enough of the intensive training in mind and character that 
he needs? 

We cannot leave it too late. But if the age for selection 
is too young, it will be difficult to ensure that the right chil- 
dren are selected. 

The only attribute of leadership that can be semi-scientifi- 
cally measured in childhood is intelligence. A good system 
of education should aim at providing education suitable to 
the age, aptitude and ability of every child. 

We have established certain sound principles that should 
govern the education of children. Let us now examine two 
national systems, opposite in character. 

Let us take the American system first. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 


As I understand, the public system of education supported 
by practically all classes of society consists of strictly non- 
selective day schools. All boys go to a common elmentary 
school till they reach the age of about 12, and then a// the 
boys go on to a comprehensive High School for the remainder 
of the compulsory period of schooling: which runs up to 16, 
or higher, in most States. A high proportion of the boys 
stop on at High School till 17 or 18. There are a few private 
boarding schools and I understand that President Roosevelt 
went to one of these, Groton School, before going on to 
Harvard in 1900. 

I understand that about 92 per cent of those attending 
secondary schools are in public High Schools, something like 
6 per cent in church-connected schools, and less than 2 per 
cent of the others in independent private schools. 

Educational responsibility is highly decentralized; the tradi- 
tion of local responsibility is deeply rooted. 

In the face of this tremendous diversity in secondary schools 
it is difficult to say what is the typical American Scheme for 
educating adolescents. But, generally, I understand it to be 
as outlined by me. General opinion is firmly opposed even 
to a modest degree of selection. Any selection that 7s carried 
out is within the school. I understand that about 20 per cent 
of boys go on to College at the age of 18. 


THE ENGLISH SYSTEM 


The present English system was established by the 1944 
Education Act, itself the creation in part of earlier Education 
Acts. The underlying principle of the 1944 Act is that every 
child shall receive an education in accordance with his, or her, 
age, aptitude and ability. 


Public Schools (Independent) 

There are the well-known Public Schools of England. They 
would be called “‘private schools’’ in the U.S.A.—and rightly 
so. These schools do not select boys for admission by any 
high test either of ability or of leadership, apart from a 
few schools with specially high standards of scholarship such 
as Winchester. 


There is an examination test to ensure a minimum stand- 
ard, but it is not very stiff. Apart from this examination 
test, boys go to these schools whose parents are both willing 
and able to pay for this form of education: which is very 
expensive, because the schools are mostly residential, i.e., 
they are boarding schools. 

These schools can pay their masters well and thus get a 
high, standard of master; they also have sufficient masters to 
be able to have small classes, generally not more than 15 
to 20 in a class. The teaching is therefore likely to be very 
good. 

These schools have no difficulty in filling all their vacan- 
cies. Indeed, many more parents would like to send their 
sons to these schools but cannot afford to do so. 

Before going to these independent Public Schools, most 
boys are sent to Preparatory Schools of the same type: board- 
ing schools, and expensive. They enter Preparatory Schools 
at about 8, and go on to the Public Schools at about 13. 

Roughly 3 per cent of the boys in England go to the inde- 
pendent public boarding schools. 


Primary Schools (Schools aided by grants from the State) 


The big mass of boys, say 96 per cent, go to common Pri- 
mary Schools at the age of 5. There is no selection till they 
reach the age of 11. 

At the age of 11, a selection is made by intelligence tests 
and examinations, and boys are given the opportunity of 
going to secondary schools of the kind which are appropriate 
to their abilities. The most intelligent go to Grammer Schools. 
Those with a marked technical bent go to a. Secondary Tech- 
nical School, or follow courses with a technical bias in Gram- 
mar Schools. The remainder, the less intelligent, go to a 
Secondary Modern School. 


Secondary Schools: Grammar and Technical 
(Schools aided by grants from the State) 


In the country as a whole, about 25 per cent of boys aged 
11 go in to secondary schools which are intended to deal with 
the more gifted type of pupil, i.e., mainly Grammar Schools, 
with a few secondary Technical Schools. 

In some large towns there are grant-aided Grammar Schools 
which enjoy such a high standing that they can select the 
ablest pupils from quite a wide area. Most of these are 
direct-grant schools, coming directly under the Ministry of 
Education and not under local authorities. They produce 
excellent results. One of the best of these is Manchester 
Grammar School. : 

The courses in these schools give the opportunity to a boy 
to remain there till he is 18. But the compulsory age for 
schooling is at present 15, intending to rise later to 16, and 
in fact, many boys leave at about the age of 16 and go off 
into industry. 

For all practical purposes, all the secondary Grammar 
Schools and Technical Schools can be taken as day schools. 


Secondary Modern Schools 
(Schools aided by grants from the State) 


These are day schools for the boys of lesser intelligence. 
These boys normally leave at the school-leaving age of 15. 
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These unselected boys number about 75 per cent of the boys 
aged 11, i.e., the ones who failed to pass the test for the 
Grammar or Technical Schools. They have a further chance 
of being selected for a Grammar School when they reach the 
age of 12, or in some areas again later; this is important 
in the case of those boys who do not show their true form 
at the age of 11, i.e., the late developers. 

Some boys develop later still, and though they leave school 
at 15, make such progress by evening classes, etc., that they 
able later on to take full-time courses at technical colleges, 
etc., and can thus qualify for some professional status or even 
get to the university. 


The percentage at school 
Taking the Grammar and Technical Schools together, and 
including the independent Public Schools, about 8 per cent 
of the whole boy population aged 17 is at school at that age. 


The Universities 
For those boys who stop on at school till 17 or 18, there 
are plenty of opportunities for going on to the Universities 
‘ or to professional training of some kind. About 6 per cent 
of all boys go to Universities, and today over two-thirds of 
all students admitted to Universities get some measure of 
financial help from public funds. 


ANALYSIS OF THE TWO SYSTEMS 


We must now pass on and analyze these two very different 
systems and see if we can learn useful lessons which will 
guide us to the ideal solution. In my view there are grave 
defects in both systems. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 


This system fails to solve satisfactorily the principle of 
selection which I believe to be vitally necessary. 

There is a failure to be sufficiently concerned with the in- 
tellectually able and gifted boy. 

The system seems to lump all the boys into one common 
or comprehensive school in the hopes that the leaders will 
emerge from the ruck. Does this system work in practice? 

Given such a system as an established and unalterable fact, 
then public High School principals and masters should be 
active and effective in identifying the highly intelligent and 
gifted boy when he is young, and be actively concerned with 


preparing him for higher education. In fact, in justice to . 


such a boy, he must be given that opportunity which his 
talents entitle him to. Is he given that opportunity? Or is 
he made to keep to the pace of the slowest horse? It might 
be said that the most gifted boys get the education that they 
need in the end, even if it is only in the third and fourth 
year at the University. I have heard it said that the standards 
reached by the abler students when they leave High School 
and go to a University, is one year or more behind boys who 
have had an English education. 

My general comment on the ‘American system is that you 
would be advised to accept the principle of selection so as 
to concentrate effort on the most gifted boys a little earlier 
than is now the case. How this could be adapted to your 
circumstances and traditions is not for me to say. But I am 
delighted to know that there are many American citizens who 
agree with me. I read with interest a letter in the New York 
Times of 13th April 1954 (International Edition), in which 
the writer said: 

“The obstacle to the obvious solution of selection and 
segregation based on native intelligence and not on race, 
color, creed, wealth or social class, is the mistaken idea that 
it would be undemocratic.” 
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When your problem is considered carefully, it seems to me 
that in the U.S.A. you have had in the past problem of 
citizenship which a smaller, and possibly older, nation does 
not have. You had immigrants from European countries with 
non-American backgrounds and you had first of all to imbue 
the boys with the best qualities of American citizenship; you 
had to implant in them the natural loyalty and instincts of 
Americans. All that took time and distracted from the ordi- 
nary teaching of the school. 

Is this still the reason why you keep all the boys together 
and do not select or weed out? If so, then it is easy to 
understand why the American boy is behind the English boy 
in general development when he leaves High School and goes 
to the University. I would venture to suggest that the need 
is “dated.” Has not [irge scale immigration now ceased? 

Originally the difficulty was to make the immigrant’s chil- 
dren into citizens at all; now it is to make them really good 
citizens. It might be worth considering whether the new 
purpose is well served by the old treatment. 

I would be interested to know if my reasoning has any 
validity. 


THE ENGLISH SYSTEM 


The English system is sound in principle as regards selec- 
tion, but fails on a number of counts which are nearly all 
due to financial stringency. 

The practice of selection at the age of 11 has grave dangers. 
It can i successful only if the teachers are really good, the 
buildings adequate, and the classes not too large. In many 
primary schools in the UK these conditions are not fulfilled; 
in such cases the selection procedure is suspect. If you go 
in for selection it is vital to ensure that there is justice for 
all, and that “luck” does not play too big a part. 

There is a great need to improve the education of those who 
are not selected. This is very important as a matter of justice, 
and also as a background for the acceptance of the principle 
of selecting the best for special attention. 

There is a need to stop, or at any rate to reduce, the large 
flow of boys who leave the secondary schools at the age of 15 
and onwards. A great deal of ability is wasted through this 
early leaving. There is need to improve and extend Grammar 
Schools of the highly selective type, such as Manchester Gram- 
mar School, and to provide opportunities for exceptionally 
gifted boys in country districts who cannot get the full educa- 
tion they need in small country Grammar Schools. This would 
entail more provision for boarders, and should be done. 

There is a need to have better teachers and smaller classes 
in Primary and Modern Schools. The working conditions of 
children and teachers in many Primary Schools in the U.K. are 
not good, and classes over 50 in number are not unknown. 
There can be little useful teaching under such conditions. 

The salaries of the teachers are not sufficient to attract the 
best type of master or mistress. 

Better staffing all round is needed, and a little money made 
available for a variety of extras, would give all the schools— 
Grammar, Technical and Modern—greater opportunities in 
the way of out-of-school activities of one kind or another. 

My general comment on the English system is that it is 
sound in principle but it fails to produce the best results be- 
cause of lack of money. The classes are too big, the salaries 
of the teachers are too low, much of the accomodation is in- 
adequate, the selection procedure needs overhauling. 

The reform which should be tackled at once is to bring 
down the size of classes. The promise of the 1944 Act will 
not be realized until the swollen numbers in the classes of 
primary and secondary schools are reduced. 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN MASTERS AND PARENTS 


I said in the first lecture that there must be co-operation 
between the schoolmaster and the parent. I regard this as 
immensely important. 

These are : of governmental planning and it is wrong 
that the parent’s responsibility for the education of their chil- 
dren should be taken away by the state. 

If the schoolmaster considers that too much radio and tele- 
vision are distracting the more gifted children from reading, 
which is of course far more valuable to them, he must tell 
the parents so quite frankly. And the parents must take the 
necessary action to put it right. In fact, the schoolmaster has 
got to make a real effort to reach the homes of his pupils; 
collaboration between school and home should be really close. 
I believe great value will be found in frank and informal 
talks by Headmasters to bodies of parents. Problems should 
be discussed such as the place of television in the home, the 
kind of newspapers or books that a child should or should 
not be allowed to read, and many other subjects of the same 
type which affect the mental makeup of the child. If the 
school is attempting to put forward one set of values and the 
home is practicing another, than a conflict may be set up in 
the mind of the child. It is the duty of the school to present 
with courage and conviction the values for which it stands, 
and to be prepared to discuss these values with the parents. 
But more important than these talks are the personal inter- 
views between the father and mother and the Headmaster or 
one of his colleagues. Probably no part of the work of a 
schoolmaster is more important than such talks. They may 
range from some straightforward matter of the choice of a 
career to a discussion of the reasons behind some serious prob- 
lem of truancy or juvenile crime. 

The great majority of parents today are genuinely con- 
cerned for the welfare of their children. For them the school 
should spare no effort in providing all the help and guidance 
that it can. Such guidance is particularly important at a time 
when educational opportunity has so immensely increased as of 
recent times. The parents of many boys now receiving a sec- 
ondary education and perhaps going on to a University, may 
have never had these advantages. It may often be necessary 
to smooth some of the strains set up in a family by the devel- 
opment in a gifted child of unfamiliar tastes and ambitions. 
The schoolmaster must be prepared to help in these matters. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS AND Boys 


When all is said and done, a good system of education 
will avail little unless parents and boys will realize their 
own personal responsibilities and make their own essential 
contribution. There should be at every school help and 
encouragement for all, but two things are essential: 


one—that parents demand something worthwhile from their 
boys 

two—that the boys put first things first, and during term 
time the first thing is school and the work that is 
done there. 


If the boy does not make progress and takes the easy way 
out by suggestion that the fault is not his, the parents will 
not be far wrong to quote the following from Shakespeare: 
“The fault; dear Brutus, is not in our stars but in our- 
selves that we are underlings.” 


THE Boy HIMSELF 


If all these opportunities are created for a boy, he must 
have the urge to seize them with.both hands. He must have 
ambition and want to climb the ladder. This will mean harder 
work. 
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Are there in the modern world today more opportunities 
than there are people anxious to take them? I believe so. 
Too many are content just to ““Chug along.” 

Promotion brings more power; where the power is, there 
is the responsibility. All this entails taking the hard road; 
too many prefer the easy road. But there is no easy road to 
success. A boy must realize that what he gets in life will vary 
directly with what, he gives; if he wants something out of life 
he has got to put something into it. 

As he climbs the ladder he will find he gets privileges; but 
he also takes on added responsibilities and these must not be 
shirked. 

Peace, welfare, social security, high living standards—all are 
good in themselves. But they cannot be achieved without ex- 
ertion and struggle on the part of every citizen of a nation. 
And the sooner the boys understand these things the better. 

A boy has got to acquire the capacity to concentrate; it is 
the exercise of this capacity that make a human being both a 
free and disciplined creature. I believe that the business of 
teaching the art and habit of individual concentration is of 
immense importance. Boys must not be allowed to be listless 
about their work or about their games; they must be trained 
to concentrate and to seek for themselves the happiness and 
self-mastery which concentration induces. One wants to see 
an alert enthusiasm in the eyes of a boy, marking an all-absorb- 
ing interest in some chosen task. And if he can learn to 
concentrate on essentials, and on those details and only those 
details which are necessary to his chosen work, then indeed 
he will be well on the way to a bright future. 

To the power of concentration I would add the importance 
of simplicity; simplicity in habits, in the mental and moral 
approach to problems, and in fact in life generally. The 
enternal verities do not change. Purity and simplicity of life 
in a boy will produce a trustworthy and chivalrous man, 
who will always have the respect and confidence of others. 

What says the Psalmist in this respect? 

“Keep innocency and take heed to the thing that is 
right, for that shall bring a man peace at the last.” 
Psalm 37, V.38. 

Finally as regards the boy himself, I would say there can, 
be no real education without personal effort. But it is doubt- 
ful if a boy can go far—or, more important, find profit to 
himself—in any subject if his interest has not been aroused 
in the subject for its own sake. This is where really good 
teachers come in. But the right attitude to learning must 
also be inculcated in the home; this is equally important to 
the training the home must provide in the good life. A 
great danger to boys today is that facile distractions may pre- 
vent the full development of the natural joy of learning. 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PROBLEM 


It is my misfortune that I do not know very much about 
the American system of education. Most of what I shall 
now say, therefore, has reference to the English system. 

The work of the teachers should be helped in every way 
that lies in our power. They, with the fathers and mothers, 
are the guardians of society against a danger far greater than 
that of any foreign power; the danger from within. That 
danger is the evil that is latent in our unguided wills and 
natures. The neglected or untrained child of today will be 
the monster of tomorrow. The teachers of today suffer from 
many handicaps. Classes are too big; moral standards are 
becoming lowered. Materialism is on the increase; spiritual 
values are pushed into the background. 

In the U.K. the salaries of the staffs of the State schools 
are too low. The salaries may be well suited to mediocrity; 
but the salary structure has little in it to attract the man or 
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woman of talent. The starting salaries may be suitable; but 
bigger rewards are needed at the top, and the final salaries 
need an increase. 

The salaries of Headmasters should be raised very con- 
siderably; they have tremendous responsibilities and should 
be paid accordingly. 

The problem of good teachers would appear to affect the 
U.S.A. very greatly. You have an increasing birth rate and 
a rising population. I am told that if your birth rate con- 
tinues at the present rate, by 1980 you will have a population 
of 250 million people. Where are the teachers coming from? 
I am convinced that the school teacher should be paid a good 
salary, comparable to other skilled walks of civil life. Only 
in this way will a nation of your size get the numbers of 
good teachers it will need and must have. 

I consider that very great freedom should be given to Prin- 
cipals and Headmasters as to the running of their individual 
schools. They must be carefully selected and well paid. 

If the schools are to play a happy role in a vigorous and 
healthy community, they must not have tight links with 
Government departments or civil servants. 

Efficiency is what matters. And efficiency is people—the 
people on the job—in this case the masters. It is their calibre 
and their attitude to their work that counts. If they are 
well chosen, inspired by a righteous purpose, paid well, given 
the right conditions in which to work, and are trusted—then 
they will do ali that is required of them. We do not want 
the harness of Government departments to be strapped on 
to our schools. The job of a Government is to see to the 
minimum: the maximum we must provide ourselves. 

Then there is the question of corporal punishment in State 
schools. In England it is not allowed, and I have never 
understood the reason. Juvenile crime is on the increase in 
the U.K. A boy cannot be expected to imagine intellectually 
the misery and pain he has the power of inflicting on others; 
he has no experience, no imaginative capacity, to enable him 
to do so. I cannot understand why the use of this ‘‘sense’”’ 
is forbidden by English law and modern social ideology to 
those who have to educate boys. A good beating with a cane 
can have a remarkable sense of awakening on the mind and 
conscience of a bad boy. Not to administer such chastise- 
ment in bad cases is in effect a kind of cruel neglect—cruel 
to the child and cruel to society. 

To expect teachers to discipline youth without this saving 
power is putting a tremendous handicap on the teacher. The 
greatest tragedy that can happen to a conscientious teacher 
who loves his pupils is to send a hooligan or criminal into 
the world. If the teacher was allowed to do his work prop- 
erly, and was trusted not to abuse his responsibility, there 
would be many fewer hooligans and criminals. 

And now we come to the problem of selection. I have 
referred to it many times in these two talks, and I make no 
apology for doing so again. It is one of the fundamentals 
in any educational system. 

It is my view that selection and specialist education is 
the surest way to ensure that democracy will produce a well- 
educated elite. The bigger and more mixed the school, the 
more difficult it is to give the best fo the best. Without selec- 
tion for separate schooling, the less gifted boy may benefit 
by being mixed with a proportion of abler and more civil- 
ized boys; but the effort on the abler boys can only be to pull 
them down, to a greater or less degree, to an average level 
below the best of which they are capable. If we want leaders 
of ability, we must build up and vo? pull down. 

The right principle in a Grammar or High School should 
be to separate clever boys on classical and science sides 
into small fast-moving groups. This polcy should be recog- 
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nized as the lesser of two evils, and the fact must be faced 
that other forms lose by having few leaders in them. But 
there is no justification for sacrificing the clever minority to 
the duller majority. 

In England ~ pose cry after the war was “‘equality of 
opportunity” in education. A certain school of thought has 
tended to extend the belief that:— 

“Jack is as good as his master,” 
into a belief that all children, if given equal opportunity, 
would prove to be equal to each other. This school of thought 
would therefore abolish the Grammar Schools and put all 
children into monster “comprehensive schools’: dividing all 
education so equally that nobody gets enough. 

Never was there a greater mistake. 

The scientific and proved facts are all against this theory 
of potential equality. The facts are as follows:— 

(a) Children may possibly be born more equal to each 
other than not, but the influence of environment long 
before they go to school tends to make then unequal. 
A boy who comes from a clergyman’s home, which is 
cultured and scholarly, starts life with an enormous 
advantage over a boy who comes, say, from a home 
in the slums of London or New York. 

The whole weight of the most scientifically designed 
1.Q. Tests in England prove that, of the child popu- 
lation of England, not more than 15 per cent are 
capable of an academic type of education, that the 
next 10 per cent are capable of making a good show- 
ing at a technico-academic type of education in Tech- 
nical Colleges, and that the remaining 75 per cent 
are capable of neither. Of course these are rough and 
ready divisions; there are undoubtedly cases of mis- 
fits and some good talent may not be spotted. But 
“hard cases make bad law,” and the law is true enough. 


It seems obvious that the correct policy is to segregate the 
15 per cent academic and the 10 per cent technical from the 
majority of 75 per cent: who are neither. But this is ‘‘un- 
democratic” and is repugnant to certain schools of thought. 
Highly qualified Headmasters have told me that in their 
opinion very serious blows have been struck at the Grammar 
Schools in England since the 1944 Education Act was passed. 
In the search for equality and “parity of esteem’’ the salaries 
of school teachers in primary and secondary schools were 
equalized. There are special allowances for a University de- 
gree and so on, but these do little to help the experienced 
teachers. Before the Act a highly qualified teacher in a 
Grammar School earned considerably more than a man work- 
ing in an Elementary School. . 

Today able graduates are going less and less into Gram- 
mar Schools and there is a serious lack of scientific and mathe- 
matical teachers. Most of the city Grammar Schools in Eng- 
land attract the cream of children in the areas they serve; 
they should equally be in a position to attract the cream of 
the teaching staff, but will never do so under the present 
salary scales. 

In many Grammar Schools classes are allowed to remain 
too big; it is in these schools that it is most important the 
classes should be small. 

In my opinion, if we are to get the leadership we require 
in all walks of life, we can only hope to get it from the 
Grammar and High Schools. We should therefore put their 
needs first and ensure that they, at least, are given the best 
men, the best buildings, the best equipment, and the smallest 
classes. 

It will be realized that such a view is anathema to large 
sections of public opinion. Yet this unpopular view merely 
recognizes unassaliable facts: that good material is limited. 


(b) 
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Just as the Army picks out potential officers early, and segre- 
gates them, so the Nation should pick out its leaders early 
and segregate them. Such a plan is only what the philosopher 
Plato urged in his ideal republic 2,400 years ago; his rulers, 
what he called his Philosopher Kings, were to be picked 
eugenically and intellectually in the earliest years, and to be 
segregated and carefully trained from childhood by the best 
men in the best conditions. 

In the U.K. the Independent Schools, called Public Schools, 
have great advantages. Their material comes from potentially 
the most intelligent and cultured section of the puplation, 
with exceptions of course. The boys have been segregated 
in special Preparatory Schools since the age of 8, with very 
small classes and good teachers. They have the colossal ad- 
vantage of long and noble traditions, small classes, better 
paid and better qualified teachers than any State school, and 
a clientele who do not rush to the police court if their erring 
offspring are caned or beaten for bad behavior. 

The tragedy of the post-war era has been that the 1944 
Education Act in England drove a deep wedge between the 
Independent or Public Schools and the State Grammar Schools. 
By the time the second World War started in 1939 the divi- 
sion between the Public Schools and the best city Grammar 
Schools was rapidly narrowing, and a parent might well have 
begun to hesitate between the two types of school. But all 
this, in the mad search for equality, has been changed. To- 
day, parents go to absurd sacrifices to pay the inflated fees 
charged by the Public Schools; and their instinct today is 
right. The Public Schools are not now any better than they 
were in 1939. The sad truth is that, with a very few notable 
exceptions, the State Grammar Schools are worse. 

One of the arguments which is sometimes used in favor of 
abolishing Grammar Schools in England and creating Com- 
prehensive Schools for all children, is that this is the Ameri- 
can System. But I have heard it said that the parallel is far 
from sound. Certainly some of my American friends tell 
me that your State system is not producing sufficient leader- 
ship and that it brings reasonable general average but not 
sufficient brilliance. 

Headmasters in England tell me that the boys who come 
to them from American schools at the age of about 12 or 13 
do very well and fit easily into the English system. But they 
say that an American or Canadian boy of 15 or 16 is far 
below the academic standard of the English boy of a similar 
school. Against this, they at once admit that by the time the 
American boy has been four years at College or University, 
he has caught up. 

And so I come back to my belief that any nation, if it 
wants to produce leaders, must select and separately educate 
in some way or another. The people who suffer if everybody 
goes through the same mill are the people who could move 
faster but are held back by the general average. This seems 
to me a very heavy price to pay for the so-called “age of the 
common man. 

My view is that we should cease to talk so much about 
the age of the common man. What we badly need today is 
an age of “exceptional men,” because the problems are ex- 
ceptional. And I suggest that we will only get it by edu- 
cating and handling our boys in the way I have outlined. 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE MATTER 


Whatever system of education is adopted by a nation, I put 
forward the following general principles for your considera- 
tion: 

(1) It must be the best possible system. If a nation is 
well educated, everything else will follow naturally, 
e.g., the balance of payments, and all those things 


(11) 


(111) 


(Iv) 


(v) 


(v1) 
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that nations get so worried about. If a nation brings 
up properly the boys who later will have to do the 
job, the job will be properly done. 

Many things are important in a school, such as bulid- 
ings, playfields, and so on. But nothing is so im- 
portant as the right type of teacher. It is hard, in 
my Opinion, to overpay secondary school teachers or 
indeed teachers of any kind; generally, they are un- 
derpaid. An underpaid teacher usually means a nar- 
row teacher, fatally restricted in his contacts and 
life; it is hard for such a man to communicate to 
his pupils what he has not himself got. The masters 
in our schools must be first class and must be paid 
accordingly. If we believe that our educational sys- 
tem should aim at producing leaders, we must attract 
the right type of man and woman to teach the youth 
of the nation; we will not get them unless we pay 
them good salaries. 

Once you have a good educational system and good 
teachers, it is my view that there should be a proper 
organization for religious instruction in the school, 
worked out in co-operation with the Churches. 

In this respect we cannot do better than note St. 
Matthew, Chapter 6, verse 33:— 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” 

The emphasis is, of course, on the word ‘‘first.”’ 
The ideal of selection for the education of an elite 
has no hope of general acceptance unless educational 
justice is done for the masses: and not only done, 
but shown to be done. 

Residential education, i.e., boarding schools, can be 
of great value for certain types of boys. The social 
stresses that affect many modern urban homes go to 
emphasize the virtues of a good boarding school 
Many boys are better away from their mother’s apron 
strings from the age of 14 and onwards. 

Any system of education must ensure that full value 
is secured from it—not only as regards the public 
expenditure of money but also, and probably more 
important, in the best interest of the boy himself. 
At present, too many of the less gifted continue too 
long. This needs investigation. 

The conditions of your nation and my nation, in- 
deed the condition of the whole world, twenty, thirty, 
forty years ahead, will depend primarily on how we 
educate and bring up the children of today. They 
are the men and women of tomorrow; they are the 
fathers and mothers of the next generation of our 
peoples. Not only must their bodies be nourished 
and cared for with food and exercise, and be pro- 
tected from disease. Their minds must also be nour- 
ished and developed, and be protected from things 
that are immoral, anti-Christian and evil. 

In general, schools must provide the right kind of 
education which will enable leaders, when they leave 
school, to approach the problems of the world from 
the right point of view. You may say that this is a 
training of intelligence and brains; but it is something 
rather more than that. Fifty or a hundred years ago, 
a boy was trained almost entirely on the discipline 
of classics. and mathematics, with slight beginnings 
of modern languages and science. But too few schools 
made any attempt to teach modern history, or to in- 
troduce boys to the world in which they have to 
take their place. I am sure, therefore, that part of 
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the duty of a school is to train boys to understand 
the general context of the world in which leadership 
is to be exercised. 
Let me give you an example. 
The Continent of Africa is in a troubled state. One 
kind of leadership is to take troops to Africa and 
fight, and suppress, the Mau Mau organization. But 
there is another and quite different kind of leader- 
ship, and the oniy really creative one, which goes out 
and sees what is in the African mind and civilization, 
such as it is, and which understands the longings 
of the Africans to be in the end their own masters— 
leadership which will keep them from running be- 
fore they can walk, and at the same time will en- 
courage them and help them to fit themselves for 
the goal they want to reach. Therefore, any school 
has a great and necessary task to see that its boys 
who, by virtue of their character, or their brains, or 
their natural leadership, will inevitably exercise strong 
influence in the future—that these boys will under- 
stand the complex problem of human relations, and 
and will know where these problems are presenting 
themselves in the world and how they are to be met 
and solved. 
Finally, we want to train our boys to achieve success 
in scholarship and in manly outdoor sports. 
But in addition, we want to develop in them qualities 
of integrity, moral courage, enthusiasm, devotion to 
duty, sympathy for and protection of the weak, kind- 
liness, unselfishness and good fellowship. 
We want to send out into the world boys who will 
be of real value to the nation in the difficult days that 
lie ahead. 
All these qualities are not the final prize to be ob- 
tained at school or college. They are the opportunity 
of future achievement. 
The ultimate test will be the standing and influence 
of a boy twenty or thirty years ahead. We must pro- 
duce “‘stayers’’ who will last the course, and not 
just “sprinters” who will fall out of the race. 
In fact, the education and character training that we 
must give our boys, is, by itself, not the most im- 
portant matter. What is the vital point is what they 
do with that education: what use they make of it 
in the years ahead. And a definite part of that edu- 
cation and training must be to inculcate the qualities 
that are an inseparable element of good fatale 
this must be developed by good example on the part 
of the very best masters who can be provided. 
There must then be a desire on the part of the boy 
to emulate that example, to illustrate my meaning 
I would quote you some words by John Drinkwater 
in his play “Abraham Lincoln’’: 
“When the high heart we magnify, 

And the sure vision celebrate, 

And worship greatness passing by, 

Ourselves are great.” 


(vil) 


(Last lines of Scene III) 
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ONE LAst THOUGHT 


I would like to make one last point, before I conclude. 
Your nation is now the leading World Power and as such 
has got to exercise convincing powers of political, economic, 
and military leadership in the free world. You have not al- 
ways been in this position. For many years the British sup- 
plied world leadership and they have been dealing with great 
world problems for centuries. 

Your nation has only the experience of decades. 

If the U.S.A. is to be successful in the tremendous task 
which now devolves upon it, you must surely train your young 
men for the job. You must produce an elite who have the 
wisdom, the vision, and the knowledge, to grapple success- 
fully with world problems. 

Your young men must be trained to look outwards, at the 
world—and not only inwards on the United States. 

I do not believe you will be successful in this task, and 
fulfill the destiny which is yours, unless you select those with 
the best brains and give them the education necessary for the 
purpose. It is no longer a question of any particular method 
being ‘‘undemocratic.” It has become a question of saving 
western culture and civilization from the onward march of 
aggressive Communism. And your nation must give the lead, 
with wisdom and with a sympathetic understanding of the 
problems and feelings of other nations. 

In fact, I give it as my opinion that unless Western nations 
act in this way, and educate leaders who are trained to handle 
world problems, democracy will fail. 

And as regards United States leadership, you must under- 
stand that history will measure your success not so much by 
the quantity of your dollars as by the quality of your leader- 
ship. 


CONCLUSION 


This brings me to the end of my talks to you on the subject 
of education. It has been a real pleasure to be allowed to talk 
to such a distinguished gathering. 

I suggest to you that when all things are said and done, 
one great fact, the greatest fact, remains supreme and un- 
assailable. It is this. 

There are in this world things that are true and things 
that are false; there are ways that are right and ways that are 
wrong; there are men good, and men bad. And on one side 
or the other we must take our stand; one, or the other, we 
must serve. 

I am a soldier and I would like to remind you that a great 
commander once dismissed his troops after a long campaign 
with these words: 

“Choose you this day who ye will serve; as for me and 
my house, we will serve the Lord.” 
Joshua 24, verse 15 


Those are great words by Joshua. 

Should they not be impressed on every boy during the vital 
formative years? And are not these words the foundation of 
the whole matter? 
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The Economic Scoreboard 


THE NEED FOR BETTER ECONOMIC EDUCATION 
By DR. F. A. HARPER, The Foundation of Economic Education, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Delivered before the New Hampshire Secondary School Administrators, University of New Hampshire, Durham, New 
Hampshire, December 3, 1954 


HE other day I read of a high school football team end- 

ing a season full of defeats which culminated a string of 

eighteen successive losses over the years. The players, 
it seems, had fine uniforms and a pretentious gym. Evidently 
what they needed was better football education. 

The game of economics in this country is something like 
that. The record shows that we need better economic educa- 
tion. For despite the abundance of material splendor parad- 
ing before us in the show of ostentatious consumption, we 
seem to keep losing most of our games in terms of economic 
principles. Later I shall explain what I mean by the game 
of economic principles, and why victory is not to be found 
recorded on the scoreboard in terms of things like chicken 
dinners and high-priced automobiles. 


HITLER ON HUMAN IGNORANCE 


I am reminded of an astute observation about this human 
weakness for watching false economic scoreboards. It seems 
that a man was once reviewing the state of affairs in the nation 
he governed. And he said this to subordinate official: 

It gives us also a special, secret pleasure to see how the 
people about us are unaware of what is really happening to 
them. They gaze fascinated at one or two familar super- 
ficialities, such as possessions and income and rank and 
other outworn conceptions. As long as these are kept intact, 
they are quite satisfied. But in the meantime they have 
entered a new relation; a powerful social force has caught 
them up. They themselves are chanyed. What are owner- 
ship and income to that? Why need: we trouble to socialize 
banks and factories? We socialize human beings.” ! 
Was he right? Are people fooled that easily ? 


The man who made that statement apparently knew well 
the game of attaining personal power by playing on the 
weaknesses of human ignorance. He was Adolf Hitler, and 
he was speaking to Hermann Rauschning in 1934. The 
tragedy that befell the German people and later engulfed 
much of the rest of the world attests to the consequences of 
economic ignorance. It illustrates how the fruits of welfare 
will surely be lost when Mammon is worshipped to the ex- 
clusion of economic and moral principles. 

Mammon—grasping for material welfare by any means— 
is a tricky idol. If given a dominant role in our aspirations it 
will rule our conduct to the exclusion of morals. 

An understanding of economic and moral principels could 
have saved the world the anguish of that Hitlerian debacle. 


THE Rise OF A SCIENCE 


We are not concerned ourselves at this particular session 
with economic textual content in detail. But we can hardly 
discuss this matter of economic education without pinpointing 
a little what we are talking about. Otherwise we will go home 
having only basked a little in conferential futilities and 
generalities. What is this thing we need to offer educationally ? 
What is economics? 

Economics has been defined as the dismal science, and most 
people avoid study of it, if possible. Yet it is something 


which touches the life of each of us, closely and continuously. 
In fact, we become so involved in economic affairs at so early 
a date in life that we come to take it for granted, as we do the 
air we breathe and the terrain on which we walk. 

One is reminded in this respect of the history of other 
spheres of human interest as they have developed in the past. 
From the time human life began, air and terrain were here 
about him and under him more or less as they now are. And 
he took these things for granted just as most people do 
economics. Not until the discovery of elements in chemistry 
and physical laws of the universe did matter come to be 
thought of consciously and meaningfully. Only then did 
principles evolve that could be studied to advantage. Only 
then did our physical environment come to have a useful 
meaning in a manner not even comprehended by our an- 
cestors back to the occupants of the Garden of Eden. 

So it is with economics. We can continue to exist, after a 
fashion, and swim around in economic ignorance, as a cave 
man to whom chemicals were just something to swim in, or 
to stand on, or to fill one’s lungs with subsconsciously. Or 
economics can be raised to the level of a science and compre- 
hended in terms of its —— of cause and consequence, so 
as to put meaning into our daily affairs and enable us to add 
the protection of understanding to our hazardous economic 
existence. From the dismal science for the few, economics 
can be made the common knowledge of the many. 


WHAT Economics Is 


The study of economics is the study of all matters pertain- 
ing to things that are desired but scarce, which exist for trade 
or can be produced. Those are the things we sometimes speak 
of as “economic goods and services.” Those are the things 
which comprise economic activity in its entirety, as they are 
being produced and owned and traded. 

First, a thing must be desired to be within the domain of 
economics. You can't sell the measles, for instance. If it is 
to be economic, somebody must want it. Lacking want for it, 
nobody would work to produce it. And even if it already 
existed in nature without requiring any work to produce it, 
nobody would care to as much as own it, merely for the ask- 
ing. Since nobody would care to own it, there would be no 
buying and selling of it—no exchange. No economics. 

Second, to be within the economic domain a thing must also 
be scarce. Otherwise, even though desired strongly by people, 
if they can have all they want without turning a hand it is 
not worth even a scrap of paper to represent one’s title to it. 
So there will be neither ownership nor exchange of it at any 
price, either. The air we breathe in the great outdoors, for 
instance, while essential to life, is not scarce enough to com- 
mand a price. 

Unless, then, a thing is both desired and scarce, no bargain 
basement is low enough to attract any customers. 

But there is also a third feature required of economic things 
which we must recognize. A thing may be both scarce and 





‘Hermann Rauschning, The Voice of Destruction. New York: G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, 1940, pp. 192-93. 
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desired, yet not enter into these economic processes. Faith, 
dreams, and imagination play constantly on things desired and 
scarce, but still not available for trade. Heaven, for instance, 
is not listed for sale in the mail order catalogs where children 
find many other “‘heavenly’’ offerings, because nobody knows 
how to produce heaven and offer it immediately for sale in 
that way. Heaven is a contemplation of theology and not of 
economics. 

So neither measles nor fresh air nor heaven are for sale 
over the counters, but each is absent for a different reason. 
Each of them has certain qualities requisite to economic 
things—each is desired, or scarce, or producible and available 
for trade—but none of them has all the requirements. 

So to repeat, economic education deals with matters pertain- 
ing to things that are desired but scarce, which exist for trade 
or can be produced. If we will think for a moment of how 
and when such things enter our lives, the problem of economic 
education can be better focused. 


As Economics ENTER ONE’s LIFE 


Economics enters the child’s life even before he is born, in 
a sense. Economics has touched his existence when his mother 
visits the family doctor—at a $5 fee, perhaps—and has her 
fond hope confirmed into expectancy. He doesn’t especially 
concern himself then with economics, I suppose. He isn't 
bothered about where the money is coming from or whether 
the consultation fee is worth the cost. He doesn’t ponder 
problems of value and distribution, or the law of diminishing 
returns. None the less, he has at that time become involved 
in economic processes, however unconsciously. From then on 
his economic involvement continues and intensifies until birth 
and after, through infancy and on to adulthood and old age. 

Even in infancy the child is a budding economist. We do 
not know precisely when he first becomes conscious of these 
economic affairs. Probably the age of his first doing so varies 
from child to child. But I suspect there is economic con- 
sciousness in the infant at a very young age, long before we 
as parents realize that it is there. Some child psychologists 
assert, for instance, that when the infant clings to his bottle of 
milk he is asserting a rudimentary sense of economic percep- 
tion—a consciousness of something which is, to him, desired 
and also scarce. 


THE SENSE OF SELF 


Economic sense probably arises even before the infant 
treats his bottle of milk as something desired and scarce. 
I suspect that the beginnings of economic consciousness must 
be at the time when the child first attains his vague sense of 
the self-conscious. For if we apply the test of economics, 
self-consciousness itself seems to qualify as a matter of eco- 
nomic consciousness. Let me explain why I think so, by asking 
that the three tests of economic affair: listed above be applied 
to self-consciousness. 

Are you desired? You certainly are. You are desired by 
yourself (unless you are suicidal) to whatever extent you have 
any pride and conscience. And in addition, you are desired 
by others—by your family and all your friends—both eco- 
nomically and otherwise. 

Are you scarce? Exceedingly so. There is only one of you, 
and there can never be any more. In the sense of being 
reproducible by axact duplicate, you are as scarce as the Hope 
diamond. ? 

Are you exchangeable, or capable of being traded? Yes. If 
slavery were tolerated, this would be clear because of the price 
for which you could be sold. $20,000? $50,000? $100,000 ? 
I don't know how much. 
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But slavery is not tolerated in our society. We do not allow 
one person to sell another. And yet we practice its equivalent, 
economically, in another way. By owning yourself you can 
seli yourself in small pieces. Whenever you hire yourself to 
be employed and receive a wage for your labors, you are sell- 
ing a piece of yourself as a price for some of your time and 
effort. It is like your being sold into slavery, except that you 
sell a part of yourself day by day and pocket the proceeds 
day by day instead of someone else selling you all at once and 
forever pocketing the proceeds all at once. This is done 
willingly by you, not against your will as in slavery. The same 
reasoning holds, too, if you work for yourself and offer for 
sale whatever you produce. 

So in making yourself available for trading in the form of 
pieces of your time, effort and life, the third and final require- 
ment that marks you as an item if economic concern has been 
fulfilled. You are not only desired and scarce, but you are 
capable of being traded as well. The difference between you 
and a bushel of wheat is not that either you or the wheat lacks 
scarcity or desiredness, but rather that you own yourself and 
control you own sale whereas the wheat does not. And this 
difference has to do only with how you are involved in eco- 
nomic matters, not whether you are involved in them. 

That is why it seems to me that the most elemental form of 
economic sense originates in the remote recesses of early life 
when one first becomes self-conscious, This must be at a very 
tender age. Psychologists tell us that the first vocal effusions 
of the baby, which keep his parents awake at night and disturb 
the peaceful quietude of the community, is in part an expres- 
sion of his self-consciousness. He is loudly proclaiming, in 
his own way: ‘Here I am.” From some such beginning, he 
will go on to increase in self-consciousness and economic con- 
sciousness until economic reality finally comes to assume more 
tangible forms in his mind and life. 


THE SENSE OF POSSESSION 
The baby who is clinging to his bottle of milk, to which 


I have already referred, is evidencing a sense of possession 
more advanced than that of mere self-consciousness. He has 
taken another important step in economic comprehension be- 
cause he now realizes that something specific other than him- 
self is also desired and scarce. And only by realizing this is he 
ready to begin to act wisely from an economic standpoint. 

This sense of worth as applied to overt economic objects 
shows up in strange ways at first. The infant may scramble 
to retain possession of a toy, for instance—some old can, 
perhaps, or some crude block of wood that fell aside from 
father’s carpentry. He is laboring to retain possession of some- 
thing he deems to be his, just as the farmer will labor to 
protect a bushel of potatoes he has grown. Oldsters may 
question his selection and scorn his judgment of value, but 
they should not scorn the child's growing sense of valuation 
because it is a necessary step in this budding economist. 

It is important to nurture this new sense of possession while 
the infant advances in economic understanding beyond his 
earlier elemental sense of self-consciousness. If you quell it 
by economic diseducation, you will, in my opinion, be prepar- 
ing the little hopeful for blind devotion to communist-socialist 
doctrine—or perhaps some brand of Jekyll-Hydeism, causing 
him to live in hopeless economic frustration. 


THE SENSE OF EXCHANGE 


Then a little later in the child’s life he acquires a sense of 
exchange. This sense of exchange, as can be seen, comes to 


*Roger J. Williams, Free and Unequal. Austin, Texas: University 
of Texas Press, 1953. 
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him only after he has acquired that earlier sense of possession, 
for obviously things to be exchanged must first be had. They 
must first be possessed before they can be traded. 


ARRESTED SENSE OF POSSESSION 


This brings me to the point that morals and sound eco- 
nomics are wedded to each other; that a harmony between 
them is obligatory. Perhaps the best way to see this is to con- 
sider an arrested sense of possession where economic and 
moral perception has stopped short in its development— 
aborting before reaching maturity in the form of a moral sense 
of exchange. 


As he grows older, a child’s desires, starting with posses- 
sion of only his bottle of milk or an old can or a block of 
wood, expand upward toward caviar and fancy cars and 
yachts. His sense of possession expands, in other words, with 
his developing tastes and expanding desires. He also grows 
- in strength and cunning which may be used to get things in 
one way or another—to possess more and more things. 


If this expanding urge to possess more and more things, 
together with increasing strength and cunning to acquire them, 
is devoted exclusively to a sense of possession for himself 
alone, the person will become the lowest form of thief. Such 
a person will have become a master at breaking the eighth 
commandment, as well as many of the other commandments 
such as the seventh and tenth—perhaps even all of them, as 
one can see if he will study them in the light of this sense of 
possession. * Such a person will have acquired a sense of 
grasping but not a sense of exchange, because he lacks re- 
straint. He will be bent on scheming to grasp everything he 
can, by any means whatsoever. He will devote himself to the 
theft of whatever strikes his fancy. Totally unqualified to 


participate in an exchange society, he is a candidate for the 
ultimate in economic illiteracy as well as the worst in moral 
turpitude. 

The Jesse James? The Al Capones? The Dillengers? Did 
they have a sense of possession. Most assuredly they did. 


But they evidenced no sense of restraint. Theirs was an 
arrested sense of possession which turned them into moral 
corpses plying their trade of plunder. We would have to 
grade them about zero in economic understanding as evidenced 
by their actions. 


THE RIGHT TO OwN THINGS 


The sense of restraint lacking in the chronic thief is founded 
in the right to own things—in the right of ownership of 
private property. This must be accepted by enough people to 
dominate as a social code, or else theft will prevail. 


Restraint may occur in temporary and isolated instances due 
to other reasons, of course. But other reasons for restraint 
do not suffice for outlawing theft generally in a society. For 
instance, I may refrain from trying to steal your pocketbook 
if you are bigger than I am or if I suspect that you are more 
proficient in combat. But in that event you would steal my 
pocketbook unless you were restrained by a sense of justice 
founded in the right of private property—or perhaps by social 
pressure, which in turn is based on the prevalent acceptance 
of this right. 

This economic sense of private property rights which leads 
to restraint from theft is, then, clearly a moral concept in 
harmony with the eighth commandment, among others. You 
would not steal except as you covet what belongs to another, 
and refuse to recognize it as his private property. 

Back of the belief in private property, in turn, lies the con- 
cept of personal freedom. You can have private property 
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only as you are free—free to work and to produce and to 
keep whatever you have produced. Without freedom there 
could be no private property at all. 

We have now circumscribed the economic circle of logic in- 
volved, beginning in a sense of self and ending in a self with 
cents. The sense of self-consciousness with which the infant's 
economic involvement begins can be traced on to private 
property rights and to freedom itself—concepts which under- 
lie and pervade both economics and morals. 


THE ECONOMIC SCOREBOARD 


We should now be ready to put up the scoreboard for re- 
cording the score in terms of economic principles; to tell us 
how we have been doing in the economic game. It would 
include these tests: 


1. To what extent is a person free to use his own life and 
time in whatever pursuits he may choose, so long as in 
doing so he does not trespass upon the same right of 
each and every other person? It is not permissive, for 
instance, for him to murder another person as a use of 
his time and effort. 

. To what extent is a person free to keep whatever he has 
produced with his own time and effort, and to use it or 
dispose of it in whatever way and whenever he wishes, 
so long as in its disposition he does not infringe upon 
the same rights of others? It is not permissive, for in- 
stance, for him to use the weapon he has produced to 
rob another person of his wealth, nor to lobby or buy 
votes for collectivized theft through political devices. 


It should be clear from this why I reject figures on national 
income per person, or the number of chickens in dinner pots, 
or the number of fancy cars on the road as valid evidence for 
the economic scoreboard. These are merely illusions of eco- 
nomic victory. These pleasant fruits grow best on a sound 
economic tree, to be sure, but the harvest continues for a 
time after the tree has been infected with a moral disease. 


THE SCORE IN 1954 


By these tests of economic victory, the home team is 
hopelessly behind and has been falling more and more behind 
since the turn of the century. Why do I say so? 

I say we are losing out in the economic game because now 
a lesser part of a person’s time is truly his own. He can't 
use as much of it now as he chooses, in ways that do not in- 
fringe upon the same rights of others. If you are an average 
person, for instance, you have to work from New Year's day 
until late in April before you have satisfied the prior tax 
claims upon your productive effort, taken from you by force 
and applied to uses which you may or may not approve. And 
you may have to work till later in the year to complete pay- 
ment of tribute to non-governmental persons or organizations 
in ways which a thoroughly free society would not counte- 
nance. For the remainder of the year you are free to work for 
yourself. 

I say we are losing out in the economic game because a 
third of your income each year, if you are an average person, 
is taken from you in the manner just described. Some is 
taken direct from your employer, who takes it out of your 
pay before it ever gets into your hands. Some is taken by a 
tax on manufacturers or distributors, and is part of the pur- 
chase price you pay for things you buy. Some is taken in the 
form of direct taxes, which are billed to you personally as an 
attachment on your income or your property. Some is taken 


®Exodus 20. 
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from you posthumously as the hearse moves down the street, 
as a bill sent to your widow and children. The third of your 
income taken from you in these ways is a greater proportion 
of the national income, mind you, than the amounts that 
were being taken in 1929-30 in countries since overcome by 
tragedies of authoritarian governments in one degree or an- 
other: * 


USSR 29 
Germany 22 
France 21 
United Kingdom 21 


I say we are losing the economic game because we have 
increasingly adopted as the law of the land specific measures 
advocated by Karl Marx, the ‘‘father’’ of communism, and by 
his ideological successors as the means by which world com- 
munism could be established. ® 


We seem blind to these danger signals as we move about 
amidst so much material splendor, made possible mainly by 
the thrift and productive accumulations of our forefathers. We 
are blinded by economic and political ignorance in the man- 
ner Hitler explained so well to Herman Rauschning in 1934. 
We are blinded by the confused intellectual leadership of 
“economists’’ who are trying to be politicians, while politicians 
are trying to be economists. 


Lest we ignore or forget, let me read you a few messages 
from the record of history given us by Lactantius, the famous 
Roman Professor of Literature and Philosophy, appointed to 
his chair by none other than Diocletion himself. Lactantius 
felt compelled to give us these facts, ‘‘. . . lest the memory 
of events so important should perish, and lest any future 
historian of the [Roman} persecutors should corrupt the 
truth...” 


Diocletian, an inventive criminal and a creator of evil, 
brought ruin to all and dared tamper even with the Divinity. 
In part because he was greedy, in part out of fear, he 
turned the whole world topsy-turvey. He brought three 
associates into his government, and divided up the Empire 
into four parts, with the result that armies were multiplied, 
for each of the four men tried to muster a far greater force 
than earlier emperors had had when they governed indi- 
vidually. More than that, tax collectors began to outnumber 
taxpayers and, after exorbitant taxation sapped their initia- 
tive, farmers abandoned their farms and plowed fields grew 
up into woods. In a policy of terrorization the provinces 
were cut up into scraps, a multitude of governors and hordes 
of directors oppressed every region—almost every city; and 
to these were added countless collectors and secretaries and 
assistants to the directors. Judges seldom had civil cases 
before them: They tried (not frequently, but incessantly) 
condemnations, confiscations, and requisitions of every kind 
of property, and unbearable inequities in the imposition of 
taxes. 

Even the measures designed to provide salaries for the 
soldiers were beyond endurance. Diocletian’s boundless 
greed would never allow his own treasury to be tapped, so 
he constantly piled on new taxes and contributions in order 
to keep his personal hoard intact. When by his general 
mismanagement he caused stupendous inflation, he at- 
tempted to fix prices by law. Blood was shed over com- 
mon, cheap articles, panic caused shortages in the market, 
and the net result was that the scarcity was worsened. . . . 

He became a raving lunatic in his efforts to make Nico- 
media the rival of imperial Rome. I shall not state how 
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many perished for the sake of their estates or their wealth 
(for this practice had become common and indeed practic- 
ally legal), but he made a special point of it in that no 
matter where he saw a farm more carefully kept or a house 
more elegantly furnished than usual, he immediately brought 
charges against the owner and inflicted the death sentence— 
it seemed as if he could not steal his neighbor's property 
without also taking his life.® 


WHEN TO TEACH WHAT 


We must finally bring our problem back from the fall of 
Rome to the fall of 1954, and to the challenge facing us as 
teachers. When can we begin to teach economics to the 
young? And how? Though these questions are within the 
domain of later speakers, I want to end by citing two incidents 
as illustration of the problem. 


While on the faculty of an eastern university years ago, I 
was in charge of a graduate seminar to which were invited 
speakers. One day I invited a renowned economist, the 
editor of a learned journal. We had agreed on the purpose 
of his talk, which was to instill, if possible, in the graduate 
students of an applied area of economics an enthuiasm for 
economic theory and give them evidence as to its practical 
usefullness. My notes attest to the fact that few of these stu- 
dents grasped hardly a thing of what he said, except to note 
that the lecture demonstrated the truth of his assertion that 
economic theory is a luxury that only the most advanced stu- 
dents can afford. 


Well years later, one evening, while members of my family 
were sitting at dinner discussing something, a five-year old 
boy asked, out of the clear and without any apparent con- 
nection with the discussion that had been going on: “Why 
do we have to pay for things?” 

Well there you have it. We are losing the economic game 
year after year, being lulled into complacency while watching 
false scoreboards and basking in false economic glories. 
Youngsters are itching to go out for economic spring practice, 
so to speak. What are we going to tell them? Are we going 
to say: “Wait fifteen or twenty years, Bud, and if you be- 
come an outstanding student you may be ready to find out 
why we pay for things?” Or shall we train them in sound 
economic practices from the day they are born—seeing, for 
instance, that their own right to bits of private property is 
respected by us; and answer all economic questions as they 
come along, as best we can with terms befitting their experi- 
ence and comprehension ? 


It is later than we think, I fear, in this economic game. 
Fifteen or twenty years could bring economic and moral 
disaster beyond our worst fears. The records of history 
attest to this threat, and my final admonition is that every 
leader of education review the records of history, especially 
as interpreted by such authorities as Liddell Hart on learning 
from history,*7 Lord Acton on the history of freedom, * 


‘F. A. Harper, Liberty: A Path to Its Recovery. Irvington-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y.: The Foundation for Economic Education, 1949, p. 110. 

*Essays an Liberty, Volumes I and II, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
The Foundation for Economic Education, Inc., 1952 and 1954. “The 
Communist Idea,” Vol. I, pp. 96-99; “To Communism Via Majority 
Vote” by Ben Moreell, Vol. II, pp. 218-248. 

*One translation of “On The Manner In Which The Persecutors 
Died,’ by Lactantius. 

*B. H. Liddell Hart, Why Don’t We Learn From History? London: 
G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1944. 

‘J. E. E. D. Acton, The History of Freedom and Other Essays. 
London: Macmillan and Company, Ltd., 1907. 
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Draper on the background for European culture, ® Weaver on 
some high spots of history, 1° Mees on the helix of history, 
11 Burckhardt on the ancient Grecian civilization and later 
comparisons, '2 and Hayek on more contemporary debacles 
from economic ignorance.1* From these one can see clearly 
the destiny of the road of economic ignorance on which we 
have been traveling, even here in the United States. 
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® John William Draper, A History of the Intellectual Development 
of Europe. New York and London: Harper Brothers, 1904. 

“Henry Grady Weaver, Mainspring. Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
The Foundation for Economic Education, Inc., 1953. 

™C. E. K. Mees, The Path of Science. N. Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc.; London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1946. 

Jakob Christoph Burckhardt, Force and Freedom. 
Pantheon Books, Inc., 1943. 

"Friedrich August von Hayek, Road to Serfdom. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1944. 
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THE FOUNDING FATHERS CREATED A PACKAGE DEAL 
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Deputy Director for Technical Services, Foreign Operations Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at the International Alumni Conference 
Teacher College, Columbia University, New York, November 22, 1954 


This was the world as Rousseau saw it in 1762. 

To be free was an old ideal, but it hadn’t worked 
out. Most men were still fettered two centuries ago. But 
that man himself might do something about it—actually break 
his chains—was beginning to be believed; and this, as a 
result of the upsurge of self-confidence caused by that great 
movement in which Rousseau himself played so important 
a part. 

For the Enlightenement as it was called—the work of the 
Philosophes—taught that man did not have to take the world 
as it was. He could improve it. Nor did he have to rest 
content with himself. He could be perfected. Neither gov- 
ernments nor other social insitutions had to remain as they 
were. They could be changed. One didn’t have to bow to 
tradition. One need not revere the old. Man was given the 
ability to reason. He was enabled to test and try. There was 
no limit to his power. 

Tiny sparks were kindled from the time of Francis Bacon. 
Little gleams shone here and there. But with John Locke in 
England, and two generations later in France with Monte- 
squieu and the Encyclopedists, a great beacon fire was lit, 
whose beams began to illuminate and inspire the whole 
intellectual world. Books were written, pamphlets circulated, 
clubs and academies formed, bookstores became eagerly fre- 

uented reading rooms. Man was getting ready to strike 
the fetters from his arms. 


“Mm is born free and everywhere he is in chains.” 


I suppose that if there had been a Gallup Poll Group work- 
ing in France, Holland, and the American Colonies from 
1750 onwards, they would have predicted that an explosion 
was bound to come. Too many people were expressing their 
opinions, too many letters exchanged, too many plans ad- 
vanced, for something overt not to happen. The lid of the 
kettle was going to blow off. It was only an accident that 


the first Revolution occurred over here. Some local contro- 
versies over taxing tea and quartering troops, trade restric- 
tions and public meetings, broke out into open revolt. Royal 
governors took to their ships, leaving behind a political 
vacuum. And in rushed the pent-up ideals and aspirations 
of the leading thinkers of all ages. That we call it the 
American Revolution is a happenstance. It merely means that 
man’s age-old dreams happened first to be realized in America. 
When we speak of American ideals, we merely mean that 
Americans first wrote down in state papers and tried out in 
life what leaders of many peoples had been advocating for 
many years. 


And I suppose that since America was a concrete manifesta- 
tion of the hopes and dreams of other parts of mankind, it 
was easy for other countries to follow our example. But 
actually they may not have been copying us at all. The re- 
publican models of government, widely adopted in the sixty 
years tollowing 1789, may well have been the fruition of 
their own longings, merely stimulated to realization by our 
example. 

At any rate, from 1789 to 1849 many a scepter was ripped 
from the hands of the tryant; many a new government was 
instituted; and many a new social order projected. All more 
or less on the model of the American, which we ourselves 
termed (as can be seen on the reverse of the Great Seal) 
novus ordo seclorum, a new order for the ages. 

What was this new order? What were it characteristics? 
Its essentials? After as much reading on the subject as | 
have found time to do; after covering the writings of most 
of the Fathers, I come back to the Virginia Bill of Rights 
not only as the first written statement but as the most compre- 
hensive and succinct. And within that remarkable document 
I choose the following: 

“Section One. That all men are by nature equally free 
and independent, and have certain inherent rights, of which, 
when they enter into a state of society, they cannot, by any 
compact, deprive or divest their posterity; namely, the enjoy- 
ment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring and 
possessing property, and pursuing and obtaining happiness 
and safety.” 

Such is the New Social Order. We can neglect the rest 
of the Bill. It is to these words that we direct our attention 

You will note that the ideals stressed are first: equality. 
That all men are by nature equally free and independent. 
And that furthermore a// (not a few, not some one class, 
not a single group, but a//) have rights that are inherent 
(that is, what exists in something as a permanent attribute, a 
settled function, an invariable adjunct involved in the settled 
character of something) and nobody can take these rights 
away. Jefferson used the word wnalienable when he ex- 
pressed the same ideas in the Declaration of Independence. 

These inherent unalienable rights which belong to every- 
body equally, then, are life, liberty with the means of acquir- 
ing and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining 
happiness and safety. 

I wish to call your attention to the fact that this is a 
package deal. In a package deal if you buy the refrigerator 
at a certain price, you also have to take the washing machine, 
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the dryer and the automatic range. Nobody said you can 
take the equality part and leave the life and liberty. Or 
that you can accept the liberty part and forget the equality. 
What most of us seem to forget, in all our talk about liberty 
and equality, is the stress that the Fathers put on the means 
of acquiring and possessing property and pursuing and ob- 
taining happiness and safety. 

Nor can I over-emphasize the importance of this part of 
the package. You have only to read what Washington, 
Franklin or Jefferson wrote to see the great attention that 
they paid to inventions, new processes, seeds, plants, tech- 
niques. You need merely study the parallel movement in 
France to note the emphasis on improved production. The 
Great Encyclopedia included eleven volumes of nothing but 
plans, diagrams, and descriptions of tools, machines, ways 
of working. These Fathers of ours had experienced poverty, 
pestilence, hunger and cold. They believed that if man 
would but put to use the powers that God had given him 
he would remedy these conditions. And I believe that they 
considered ease, comfort, and plenty as basic to liberty and 
equality. Only starving people, cold people, ill people would 
let the tyrant bind on the yoke. Thus they put together in 
the same sentence of their first basic document equality, 
liberty and acquiring and possessing property as the means 
of obtaining happiness and safety. This was the package 
that the Americans bought. 

The French had an additional idea that they included in 
their package, fraternité. It was not one of the earliest 
concepts of the French Revolution. I have in my collection 
a number of documents with only the words /iberate, 
egalite. But later fraternité or fraternity was added; and 


today on public buildings in France we find the motto, 


liberté, égalite, fraternité. Strange that the French revlou- 
lutionaries should emphasize the brotherhood of man, when 
they denied the fatherhood of God. But they did; and this 
from the conviction that war was the great scourge; that 
only by brotherhood was peace possible; and they used the 
word fraternité to indicate their desire for good international 
relations. 

You can imagine the philosophers mulling over this ques- 
tion. Why wars? Greed and jealousy. Why greed and 
jealousy? Because some have and some have not; some are 
favored anc some not. You can read, in Condorcet’s Esquisse 
his idea that the future progress of mankind depends upon 
the elimination of inequalities among the nations. He stated 
plainly in 1794 that when Africa, and the Middle East and 
the Far East had learned from France and possibly America 
the techniques of self-government and agricultural and in- 
dustrial production then war would cease and the era of prog- 
ress would begin. 

Arnerica was isolated in those days. The Atlantic Ocean 
was still wide. We thought we were remote from the quarrels 
of Europe. Fraternité didn’t mean much to us then. But it 
was and still is a part of the dream of a world where men 
would be free and equal and could obtain happiness and 
safety. 

The way the Fathers proposed to translate these ideals into 
reality was to take a number of steps. 

(1) Organize a government that represented the will 
of the people. Make sure that it was steady enough so 
that it would stand against sudden whims. Take precau- 
tions to check it and balance it so that it could not assume 
too much power. So far as possible put its powers down 
in writing, so that it would be a government of law. 

(2) Spell out in detail the right of the individual 
citizen. Protect him from tyranny. Guard against special 
privilege. Provide opportunity. 
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(3) Safeguard against government control the rights of 
citizens or groups of citizens to acquire and possess prop- 
erty; and work positively to strengthen private ownership 
and initiative through the patent system and copyright. 

(4) Enlighten the citizen through a universal system of 
common schools, leading to higher and technical, pro- 
fessional and adult education. (This reliance on education 
was much more carefully thought out and planned in 
France than in America.) 

And of course, we in the USA did take those steps. I 
have sometimes wondered what Washington, Franklin and 
Jefferson would think of us, were they to return to Wash- 
ington today. I think they would be pretty pleased about 
our maintenance of liberty, despite some of the gloomy esti- 
mates found in academic circles. Our pursuit of the ideal 
of equality has gone so far that I am confident that they 
all be surprised. But I am sure that their greatest 
satisfaction would come from the bathtubs and radios, TV’s 
and laundromats, the automobiles and airplanes, mass pro- 
duction, hybrid corn and even atomic energy. That is the 
kind of America they wanted. They planned it that way. 
Camille Desmoulins called the aim of the French Revolution 
“a chicken in the pot for everyone.” 

But if Camille Desmoulins, or Condorcet, or Rousseau or 
Diderot were to come back to Paris today, I am confident that 
they would be greatly disappointed. Not because conditions in 
France are particularly bad (for they are now much better 
than in 1789) but because of the state of the rest of the 
world. 

Some countries today have about the same government 
and social life as they did when Rousseau wrote. Many 
others have tried governments of law, by and for the people; 
only to fail and return to some form of despotism. Others, 
after similarly abortive attempts, have maintained the outward 
forms of liberty to cloak an oligarchy within. Only a very 
few republics and constitutional monarchies, truly of the 
people, by the people and for the people remain. That is 
why the Philosophes would be disappointed. 

We are disappointed too. Here at Teachers College, ever 
since I have been here, and during my father’s time as well, 
we have been worried about how successfully we Americans 
are supporting our government and our form of life. We 
have been fearful that our system might perish from the 
earth (as we have seen it perish elsewhere): We have been 
studying what we as educators ought to do about it. Just 
look over my annual reports (if they can be rescued from 
limbo) and note the number of times that I, myself, tried 
to wrestle with this problem. 

Could it be that we as Americans did not value liberty 
as we should? Did we fail to understand its blessings? So 
elusive is the concept that people do not notice it when they 
have it; only truly appreciate it when it is lost; and then 
it too late. So we have advanced programs for education to 
guard and respect liberty and have tried to help introduce 
them in our schools and colleges. The most notable program 
of this type is the Citizenship Education Project. 

Could it be that we Americans did not value equality? 
Were we blind to the evils of special privilege, to five per- 
centers, to persons in-the-know, the power blocs and pressure 
groups? Did we just talk equality and not live it? And here 
again we have studied the role of education and have come 
up with plans for strengthening its programs to support 
equality. Again the Citizenship Education Project is the most 
notable and successful that I know. 

Since I have left these Halls of Ivy and have joined the 
forces of the Foreign Operations Administration I am begin- 
ning to have another idea. I know that there is nothing new 
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about it. I assume that almost everybody else has sensed it 
for a long time. It is only new to me. But what has only 
recently dawned on me is the implication of the “package 
deal’ view of American ideals. What seems suddenly to 
have come up in my consciousness is the fact that you not 
only can’t work for liberty without considering equality, or 
for equality without considering liberty, but you can’t work 
properly for either one, without at the same time consider- 
ing the “means of acquiring and possessing property and 
pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety.” 

Let’s take an example. Just about eight weeks ago I left 
Shiraz (further south than the Jhead of the Persian Gulf 
and east of that great mountain chain, snow covered, higher 
than the Alps)—I left Shiraz to inspect the work of some 
farm demonstration agents. As we crossed a mountain pass 
and came out into a great valley, at the other end of which 
was Persepolis, the ancient capitol of the Medes and Per- 
sian, I saw the nomadic tribesmen on the move. To right 
and left as far as my eye could reach I saw the black tents; 
out from them the grazing herds of camels, sheep, cattle and 
donkeys, and threading through them other caravans on the 
march. No following of roads. Starting and stopping. All 
on their leisurely way towards their winter pastures. Then 
there were the villages of the settled peasants. All walled, 
each with a tower on the corner. Each guarded by a rifle- 
man. And fields were tilled and wells dug just as far from 
the village as a rifle bullet would carry with accuracy. Other- 
wise the nomads would eat up the crops. 

I stopped at one village and walked in. There was a queer 
object sitting astride a donkey. It looked like a boy's body, 
but the head seemed to be like a swarm of bees. It was a 
child, with running nose and eyes, covered, blanketed, almost 
smothered by flies!!! Manure up and down the street. Mud- 
walled huts. Farming done with wooden plows, merely 
scratching the surface. The earth coming up in huge clods. 
Wheat sowed in what seemed to be a rock beach. 

The villagers, standing in a line, greeted me. The head 
man came forward and asked me to ask President Eisenhower 
and Governor Stassen to send them some help for health and 
agriculture. 

Now let us go back to those words liberty—and equality— 
with the means of acquiring and possessing property and 
pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety; and then 
think of that Iranian village. Should somebody go into that 
village and discuss freedom of speech, or the right of assem- 
bly, or equality of opportunity? At least four men couldn't 
attend, they would have to be up in the tower, rifle in hand 
to keep off the tribesmen. The child on the donkey couldn't 
pay very good attention even if he could see. Too many flies! 
Many others would have to be absent from the adult educa- 
tion classes because they were down with malaria and dysen- 
tery. And anyway the mere struggle to get enough yield 
from the fields, to keep the wolf from the door, would 
exhaust their energy. In other words, it is idle to talk about 
the ideals of liberty and equality to people who are neither 
happy nor safe. If you want an educational program to de- 
velop liberty, make sure first that people have enough to 
eat, that they are free from preventable disease and pesti- 
lences and that their property and persons are reasonably safe. 

So you start with a program directed to solving health 
problems and to stimulating agriculture and village industry. 
You go in with doctors and nurses, public health experts 
including sanitation engineers. You attack major pestilences 
such as malaria or yaws. You send agricultural extension ex- 
perts and village industry demonstrators. You increase pro- 
duction. You reduce disease. 
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You might think that the school or adult education worker 
was not needed. But it is interesting to note in the program 
of the Foreign Operations Administration, both in the former 
Point 4 in the middle east; and in the IIAA program in 
Latin America; and in the ECA program in the Far East 
and Europe, that you can go just so far in an agricultural 
program or a health program by itself. Quite soon you need . 
a program of elementary education to back it up. You can 
demonstrate the value of a health practice. The people won't 
follow it, generally, until they are taught how. Example 
is all very well. It won’t go over into practice until the 
people generally ‘are taught to translate the principle into 
action. That takes a school or an adult education program. 

In very large sections of the world, the great masses of 
the people are living under conditions where the means 
of acquiring and possessing property are so inadequate that 
they obtain neither happiness nor safety. This is true of 
most of Latin America, most of Africa and the Near East, 
most of the Far East and certainly even of parts of Europe. 
Thus if we accept the old French ideal of fraternité, there 
is a wide and far-flung field in which to work. 

We, the free people of the world, are accepting this idea. 
In the USA, once before we adopted this ideal when we 
exerted our efforts in the reconstruction of the South. We 
came to the belief that this country could not exist half-rich, 
half-poor, half-healthy, half-ill any more than it could exist 
half-slave and half-free. Right here at Teachers College, 
more than 50 years ago, our Trustees and our faculty took 
part in that massive campaign that helped the South to lift 
itself; that eliminated malaria, hookworm and trachoma: 
that stopped the boll weevil; that increased production; that 
improved diet and housing. It was graduates of Teachers 
College, in large part, who devised and developed a system of 
education which helped this process.. Whether Messrs. Ogden 
and Chambers, Page and Frissell, Buttrick and Rockefeller 
worked mainly to open commercial markets, or to help their 
fellow men, or to strengthen our nation, or to foster the ideals 
of free government and society, they devoted their lives and 
their resources to building up the South, increasing their 
means of acquiring and possessing property so that they could 
pursue and obtain happiness and safety; and as they secured 
these means, so did all the rest of us. 

Just as the North was to the South sixty years ago, so today 
are the United States and the rest of the advanced nations 
to the underdeveloped and underprivileged parts of the globe. 
There are still markets to develop which interest business- 
men. There human beings in misery, who appeal to the 
humanitarian. But we are being attacked in a cold war, which 
means that we, a free people, have lost our sense of safety; 
and since we have learned that modern war is total war, we 
can be safe only if entire peoples—men, women, children— 
are ready, willing and able to perform their parts. The 
United States cannot stand alone against this formidable 
enemy. Neither can the British Commonwealth. Hence the 
FOA and the Colombo Plans, devoted to strengthening the 
Free World. 

It is interesting to watch FOA in action, just as it is a 
thrill to have some part in it. It is a far-flung operation in 
some 59 separate countries. It is mainly a program of direct 
military aid, more than 90 per cent of the funds used for 
the direct strengthening of the military potential of other 
countries of the Free World; less than 10 per cent devoted to 
economic development and technical cooperation. 

It is precisely at this point where the Free World and the 
Soviet World divide. The Communists believe that the people 
are too poor, too ill, too subservient to be able themselves 
to change their life so as to make it bearable. Some small 
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group of advanced thinkers must change that world for them. 
These thinkers must produce a plan; and then the people 
_must be forced into implementation of that plan. Lenin 
stated that in a generation the compulsory feature would work 
itself out; and thenceforth the people might rule themselves. 
We see no justification for this point of view. The chains 
remain “on the wrists of the slaves in the Soviet and satellite 
states. It is said that there is nothing so temporary as a 
permanent wave. Apparently there is nothing so permanent 
as a temporary dictatorship. We of the Free Peoples approach 
the problem by interchange of technical knowledge backed 
up by widespread popular education. 

The theory upon which we work, so far as Technical 
Cooperation is concerned, is based on our faith that we, in 
the advanced countries, have learned how to attack certain 
problems; that certain other countries have not learned this; 
and that the way best to help them is to share our knowledge 
and our techniques with them. Thus the main task is to 
teach these other peoples; to help them develop the experts 
they need. This is done mainly by training their own na- 
tionals to perform these tasks; by bringing them to the USA 
for training; by sending American experts to train them in 
their own lands, either in specially supported institutions, 
or in special demonstrations; or by sending experts to work 
side by side with them and train them on the job. Our task 
is not to provide the means for acquiring and possessing 
property, but to illustrate how it can be done and to help 
train the local experts to accomplish the task generally. 

I wish it were possible for me, in the time permitted, to 
show you in detail how this vast program operates. I shall 
have time only to give you a picture of general trends (which 
always contains many exceptions). But I think the best way 
to show you is to try to establish first a sort of a measuring 
stick, or barometer of Technical Assistance. 

Suppose first that we imagine a measuring stick. On the 
left we set the date 1750, in the middle the date 1850 and 
at the right the date 1950. Now let us place along this stick 
the USA as it progresses through the Industrial Revolution. 
At 1750 colonial America is in an agricultural economy, not 
very different from that of Egypt 4,000 years previously. We 
move up to 1800. New inventions have been made, machines 
introduced, factories created, country people have come to 
town. We move another fifty years. Great advances in 
industry and agriculture. New problems of management and 
labor. New problems of health and housing. We move to 
1900. Great concentrations of industry. Trusts. Land grant 
colleges. Improved agriculture. Problems of a government 
suited to an agricultural economy, struggling with regulation 
and control of transportation, industry, agriculture and 
business. 

Now let us change this yardstick from time into space. 
Let us bend it so that it will go around the world. Let us 
place upon it the countries of the world in order as they are 
passing through the Industrial Revolution. Where we had 
1750 we now find Haiti and French Equatorial Africa. Where 
we had 1800 we find parts of Pakistan, India and Bolivia. 
Where we had 1900 you can place northern Italy and Sao 
Paulo. 

All over the world you can see FOA programs, and to some 
extent the Technical Cooperation programs of the Colombo 
Plan, and the agencies of the United Nations (ILO, FAO, 
UNESCO and UNICEF) and UNKRA working somewhat 
according to the yardstick, which I have just described. 

Earliest stage, simple programs in health and agriculture. 
Next stage, work in community development, housing and 
village productivity. Next stage development of cooperatives, 
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rural credit, increasing production, guidance of organized 
labor; and, since government procedures and practices usually 
lag behind economic development, work in public admin- 
istration. Frequently technical cooperation leads to economic 
development. For instance, public health workers may do 
their best to cure diseases and to prevent them, but unless 
a proper water supply is provided, their efforts are unavail- 
ing. Often a — water supply requires a major investment 
in economic development. 

Similarly, practical workers in the field, and_ technical 
training of native leaders can go just a limited distance. 
After that direct efforts are unavailing unless backstopped by 
systems of education of children, youth and adults. Thus 
we find that in each of these countries we have to have an 
educational program, training local educators to. modify a 
going school system or plan and develop a new one, which 
will function behind the techicians and teach the people 
to profit from the work of these technicians and to apply their 
principles in daily living. 

Thus in the countries still in an agricultural economy, 
primary education must be directed to teaching the people to 
support an improving agriculture, to adopt healthful practices 
and to foster village and home industry. As a country moves 
forward into the industrial revolution, to the simpler aims 
education adds other programs: housing, community develop- 
ment, cooperative participation, and the beginnings of the 
ideals of liberty and equality. In more advanced countries 
we come to the educational implications of productivity and 
public administration. 

Back about a quarter-century ago, here at Teachers College, 
we had a great controversy about whether or not the schools 
could and should change the social order. There were many 
different opinions; and now that I look back on those difficult 
days, I feel that we never really brought the problem into 
sharp focus. It is plain to me that all over the world the 
FOA is actually using schools and other means of education 
to change and strengthen the social order. But these schools, 
where they are working well, are not stepping out first and 
initiating the desired changes. The doctors, the public health 
workers, the agricultural extension workers, the community 
developers, the housing experts, the labor people, the pro- 
ductivity specialists, the public administrators are making the 
first demonstrations and are training the experts. The schools 
are “mopping up;’’ stepping in behind; fixing in the minds of 
the people the principles that the experts demonstrate; form- 
ing the habits of young and old so as to extend these occa- 
sional demonstrations to all the land; making possible the 
widespread acceptance of the ideas of the expert and their 
popular permanent support. 

The wooden, wordy, theoretical, memoriter elementary 
school, so common over all the world, gives little help. The 
foreign language—mathematics—examination, examination, 
examination—secondary schools—the /yceé—the gymnasium 
—the classical grammar school—amount to little in this grand 
build-up. In these many nations going through the agony of 
the change from an agricultural to an industrial economy, 
new schools must be developed which will fix and extend and 
strengthen popular support for technical competence. 

That is what we have to do if the free world is to develo 
sufficient strength to keep itself safe. And safety jonah 
in part upon happiness. And happiness depends upon the 
means of acquiring and possessing property. And these are 
parts of the package which was handed down to us by our 
forefathers. We realize the difficulties of making liberty live 
in our hearts; of knowing how to develop devotion to it in 
our minds and how to carry that devotion over into our 
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lives. We must devote education to these goals. We realize 
too the importance of eliminating privilege, of extending the 
idea of equal voice in government, equal justice and equality 
of opportunity. Our schools must instill these principles 
and we must learn to revere them and apply them. But 
education for the American Dream—or the world dream of 
the Enlightenment—will not be adequate if we center only 
on liberty or equality. Indeed no people can even think of 
liberty and equality—let alone defend these ideals—unless 
they can acquire and possess enough property to be able to 
pursue and obtain happiness and safety. Education for Amer- 
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ican ideals—or the ideals of the free world—must hold these 
practical goals in view. 

We were given a package of ideals. Our education must 
attack the whole lot. We must go from the known to the 
unknown; from the simple to the complex; from the practical 
to the theoretical. It is fortunate that by using such plain 
common horse sense we can find the way to the safety of our 
country and the happiness of all mankind. 

By that means we in education can help to rip the scepter 
from the hands of the tyrant and break the fetters which bind 
all mankind. 


Has Youth Been Losing Its Liberalism? 


THE THEME SONG TODAY IS SECURITY 


By LELAND MILES, Head of English Department, Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana 
Delivered at student convocation, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, September 17, 1954 


entitled “This Is the Age of Sloppiness,” in which I 

dealt with a lost heritage of adults, namely, the lost heri- 
tage of pride in work. This morning, however, I would 
like to discuss a lost heritage of young people, especially 
college students. 

To introduce you to this lost heritage, I must go back to 
May 9, 1951. On that date, the Hanover College student 
body held a mock election to determine its choice for the 
Presidency of the United States. There was an election parade 
to nearby Madison, replete with fire engines, firecrackers, 
motorcycle escort, beautiful girls waving “We Want Ike!” 
banners, and of course the inevitable cream-colored roadsters 
(without which a student can no longer be fashionable). 
After this celebration Hanover’s student politicians went into 
solemn conclave. Eventually they emerged from beneath 
a thick fog of cigarette smoke to announce proudly that their 
choice for the highest office in the land was none other than 
the impeccably distinguished Robert A. Taft of Ohio! 

To speak frankly, I was astonished at this choice. I was 
even more dismayed next morning to read in the newspapers 
that Earlham and Purdue and several other colleges had also 
“gone for Taft.” My dismay was not inspired by any an- 
= for the late Senator from Ohio (whom I have always 
admired), but rather by the common knowledge that Bob 
Taft was admittedly and proudly a “conservative.” Nor is 
this last remark made with any derogatory intention. After 
all, what is a true conservative? He is a man who rightly 
emphasizes the importance of the Past; who rightly cautions 
us not to go off half-cocked on half-baked schemes of reform; 
who rightly warns us of the importance of conforming to 
the majority, in order that anarchy might be avoided. 
Surely these are invaluable services to the national community! 
Surely then I am not against conservatives. Indeed, I am 
fast becoming one myself! 

What I am objecting to, with my whole heart and soul, is 
not conservatives as such, but rather young conservatives. 
For I regard the trend of American youth toward conserva- 
tism—a trend which has been accelerating since 1946—as a 
tendency almost as dangerous to the country as if all of you 
were to join up tomorrow with the Fascist party. You see, 
the greatness of our country has always depended on the 
fact that we have had in our midst an approximately equal 
number of good conservatives and—good liberals. If we have 
needed conservatives to emphasize the Past, we have also 
needed liberals to look toward the Future. If we have needed 
conservatives to warn us not to be impulsive reformers, 
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we have also needed liberals who would sometimes go off 
half-cocked when reforms were desperately needed. If we 
have needed conservatives to stress the importance of con- 
forming to the majority, we have also needed our Henry 
David Thoreaus who could defy the mob when the mob 
needed defying. Without conservatives, we might more than 
once in our past history have plunged into chaos. Without 
our liberals, we might more than once have lost the oppor- 
tunity for intellectual and social progress. It is because we 
have had both of these great forces complementing one 
another, that our Ship of State has moved ahead on keel 
into a dubious position of world leadership. Yet sometimes 
I wake up sweating from a horrible nightmare. In_ this 
hideous dream, I see the Ship of State bowling merrily 
along, on keel, with its young liberals on the left rail and 
its older conservatives on the right rail. Then suddenly, 
in this nightmare, all of the young liberals leave the left 
side of the Ship and run over to join the older conservatives 
on the right railing. Of course this is disastrous, because, 
as you all know, a ship cannot sail along very well with 
everybody standing on the right side. So the Ship sinks and 
all the passengers become slightly sodden corpses in Davy 
Jones Locker. Or, to put it in less figurative and more 
somber language: Young people have always been the tra- 
ditional wellspring of liberalism in America. If this fountain- 
head dries up, then our spiritual climate will be off keel, 
Fascisticly off balance, and this in turn will prove fatal 
not only to our power as a leader of the free world but 
even to our vitality and creativity as a nation. 

Of course you have every right to say, at this point, that 
I have scarcely given enough evidence to establish the fact 
that you really are becoming old fuddy-duddies before your 
time. What I now propose to do is define the word “‘liberal’’ 
in certain concrete and specific ways, then determine how 
well you have lived up to the definition since 1946. I fully 
realize that there exist many contradictory definitions of this 
troublesome word. In some quarters, such as the American 
Legion and the columnist David Lawrence, it has become 
a term of contempt. A lady writing to the Louisville 
Courier-Journal recently described liberals as “egg-headed 
left-wingers."" For Dr. Albert G. Parker, Jr., president of 
Hanover College and a wizard in finance, a liberal is ‘‘a 
young man who tries to tell conservatives how to spend their 
money.” There is enough truth in Dr. Parker's definition 
to make a liberal wince, but I would prefer not to accept 
any of the foregoing definitions as accurate. None of them 
takes into account the historical derivation of the word “‘lib- 
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eral,’ which comes from the Latin /iber, meaning “free.” 
I would therefore choose to define a liberal as “one who is 
free.” The question is, of course: Free from what? 

We might begin by saying, on the political level, that the 
liberal is one who is free from local prejudice, free from 
provincialism—who has, that is to say, the international view- 
point. Politically speaking, liberalism means a recognition of 
the fact that we live not only in the Age of Sloppiness but 
also in the Age of Airplanes, when even people who know 
nothing about skyships are accepting them as the common 
means of transportation. Harvey Furbay, educational director 
of TWA, tells how he struck up a conversation with a female 
passenger on a commercial flight. “I think we're going to 
land early,” said Furbay. “Oh, really. Why?’ inquired the 
lady with mild interest. “Well,” replied Furbay graciously, 
‘I think it’s because we have a tail wind.’”’ At this the lady's 
eyes widened and she beamed all over. “Oh, isn’t that nice,” 
she cooed; “you know, they ought to have them on all the 
airplanes” ! 

In an age when ladies can be ignorant of tail winds and 
yet accept airplanes as safe and convenient transportation, 
the liberal realizes that the concept of the nation-state is 
absurdly out of date. For after all, what is a nation? It is 
a group of people who can live by themselves. But today 
there is no group of people who can live by themselves. 
The stratocruiser has brought everyone within thirty-six 
hours of everyone else. You could step into a stratocruiser 
and be interviewing the High Lama of Tibet in thirty-six 
hours. Or a Russian bombardier could step into a bomber 
in Moscow and be raining death on New York or Phila- 
delphia in the same short span of time. These circumstances 
are regarded by the liberal as sufficient justification for believ- 
ing fervently in some sort of world-federation not only as an 
idealistic theory but as an ultimately inevitable fact by virtue 
of sheer political evolution. He believes that the basic polliti- 
cal question of our time is not, “Do we want a world state?” 
(because we are going to get a world state whether we want 
_one or not), but rather: What &ind of world state do we 
want? The liberal believes that the only way to fashion a 
Christian and democratic world organization is for him and 
others like him to cross the oceans into Europe and Asia, 
listen sympathetically to the problems of other lands, and 
convince other nationalities, through his modest speech and 
dignified behavior, that Americans are by and large not 
bigmouthed owners of Cadillacs and blue marble bathtubs 

Now how well are students living up to this definition of 
political liberalism? Receutly I took an informal poll of 
Hanover freshmen. I deliberately selected freshmen because, 
as you know, they are the most naive and idealistic of 
college students (though it is necessary to admit that they 
become increasingly contaminated with upperclass boredom 
as the year wears on). Even among these most idealistic of col- 
lege students, I found that 40 per cent did not approve the 
world state concept, and 80 per cent believed that such inter- 
national organization had no chance of ever coming into 
being. Is this attitude simply a weird phenomenon peculiar 
to the Hanover campus? Not according to the Purdue 
Opinion Poll, which revealed in February, 1952, that one 
third Of 15,000 high school students objected to flying the 
U.N. flag above the American. Not if there is any correla- 
tion between students’ world views and their desire for 
world travel. Note for example the passenger statistics of 
the 1953 sailings sponsored by the Council on Student 
Travel: The Norwegian Skaubryn, departing from Montreal 
on June 24, sailed with 150 empty berths; the polygot 
Arosa Kulm (a floating cork owned by a Swiss of former 
Italian nationality, manned by a German crew, and flying 
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the Panamanian flag), departed July 4 from Quebec with 
250 empty berths; and the Swedish Ann Salen (June 16 
from Montreal) carried 450 students despite a capacity for 
more than twice that number. I calculate this as a total deficit 
of 900 empty berths, a deficit of 900 ambassadors of good 
will. Such figures are scarcely indicative of wildly enthusi- 
astic internationalism on the college level. 

I know how you will object to the above evidence. You 
will say, first of all, that you didn’t know about the Council 
on Student Travel. To this I must reply that if you had 
really been interested in international understanding, you 
would have made investigations which would have led to 
your finding out about the Council, just as you have made 
investigations to discover the locations of good dancing 
places and night clubs away from campus and yet not too 
far away (female curfew being what it is). And I might add 
that probably you would have had to go no farther than the 
dean's bulletin board to secure the necessary information on 
student sailings. Your other objection will be that you don’t 
have money to go abroad. My answer here is that most of 
you, and especially the men, by working on state road gangs 
(possibly the highest paying vocation at present), can earn 
perhaps twice as much in a single summer as you would need 
to go abroad the following year. The day when foreign 
travel was restricted to the Vanderbilts is at an end. 

Yet, in all fairness to you, it must be conceded that liberal- 
ism is something more than a political term. It also has 
potent meaning on the psychological level. Keeping in mind 
the Latin root //ber, meaning ‘‘free,’’ we might define psycho- 
logical liberalism as freedom from fear of the future; that 
is to say, an acrobatic sense of daring, an Elizabethan spirit 
of adventure like that of the seadogs Drake and Hawkins. 
Some of you will feel that such a spirit of Drake-like daring 
was marvelously demonstrated by last spring’s piratical raids 
on women’s dormitories for the purpose of securing certain 
unmentionable articles of female apparel! But by “daring” 
I mean something more profound than pantie raids. I mean 
an attitude which is the very opposite of a yearning for 
security. And I fear that it is precisely this passionate yearn- 
ing for security which grievously afflicts your souls. 

Last year one of my freshmen advisees got ‘‘pinned’’ six 
weeks after he had started his college career. By ‘‘pinned’’ 
you understand that he gave his high school fraternity - 
to a girl, she wore it on her sweater, and that signified that 
they were ‘going steady’’ and even presumably engaged to 
be married. I called the boy into my office. “I hear you're 
pinned, I said. Student (with broad grin) “Yep!” “Don't 
you think you're being a bit premature?” I queried. “Don’t 
you want to look over the field, keep the girls guessing, as 
your dad once did?” Student (with look of utter incredulity 
at my ignorance and with only partial success at hiding his 
amazement upon discovering this gap in my social knowl- 
edge): “Holy Smoke, NO; nowadays a guy’s gotta have 
security !” 

Imagine a freshman six weeks on a campus talking about 
security! Yet “‘security’’ is the theme song of most of the 
students who come into my office to discuss their future 
vocations. For example, I say to some of my men: “‘Say, 
how'd you like to fly?” “Fly?” they mutter stupidly, as if 
they have surely misunderstood me. “Yeah, fly,” I repeat. 
“You know—Air Force, wild blue yonder, all that sort of 
thing?” As they comprehend my meaning, a look of 
panic and indignation spreads across their countenances: 
“Me? Fly? You crazy, man? I keep my feet right here 
on the ground”! (this last with vehement gestures in the 
direction of the office floor). Now this is a strange turn of 
affairs. During and before the second world war, almost all 
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young men aspired to fly. The youngsters were few and far 
between who did not dream of themselves as Spencer Tracies 
in P-38's, coolly shooting down Messerschmitts and eventu- 
ally themselves going down in a ae halo of flame. 
Yet today nobody wants to fly. According to a career Air 
Force sergeant stationed in Indianapolis, the Air Force needs 
12,000 aviation cadets monthly for its pilot program. The 
highest it has ever been able to secure in a single month 
is 9,000. Last year four attempts were made to open an 
aerial navigation school in Louisiana. On each occasion, 
faculty and equipment were ready. The only hitch was, no 
students showed up. 

Flying is not the only adventuresome vocation which has 
suddenly become unpopular. Another is the traveling sales- 
man on commission. Fifteen years ago most high school 
graduates and many college grads viewed this vocation with 
the same esteem that Mark Twain had for Mississippi river- 
boat piloting—namely, as the pinnacle of success and glory. 
Yet today, if we can believe the testimony of placement 
directors throughout the nation, it is difficult to find a 
student who shivers with excitement at the mere though of 
becoming a high pressure door-to-door man. The result of 
this attitude is that the traveling salesman is virtually extinct. 
He is fading into American folklore. There remain, of course, 
a few die-hard Fuller Brush people. They are a pathetic and 
plucky little band, fighting valiantly to forestall the inevitable 
oblivion of a once glorious profession. They remind me 
very much of the rear guard in the Song of Roland. But 
by and large there just aren’t many high-pressured men 
around any more like—well, like my Uncle Alvin. 


My Uncle Alvin sold Electrolux Sweepers in the 1930's. 
He had two techniques. Technique A: Ring doorbell. When 
wife comes to door, do not smile or say good morning. Brush 
by wife carrying bucket of dirt. Dump bucket of dirt on sofa, 
then clean with Electrolux—while wife phoning for riot 
squad! Technique B was a slight variation: Ring doorbell. 
When wife comes to door, do not smile or say good morn- 
ing. Brush by wife, carrying empty bucket. Clean sofa with 
Electrolux, dump dirt into bucket, point to bucket, smile, 
and say to housewife: “Do you like to live in filth like 
that’’? If she smiles, shrugs her shoulders, and says, “Well, 
I don’t mind,” then you shrug your shoulders and say, ‘Well, 
in that case, I don’t mind either,” dump the dirt back on 
the sofa, and walk out! My Uncle Alvin got into trouble 
using these techniques. He got a black eye occasionally when 
a husband was unexpectedly home. Once it is even rumored 
(though my family refuses verification) that he spent a 
night in the hoosegow. Nevertheless, he was, in 1936, the 
number one Electrolux Sweeper salesman in the United 
States. 

There was a time when I was somewhat ashamed of my 
Uncle Alvin. Whenever anybody else was around I would 
call him plain “Alvin,” so they wouldn’t know he was te- 
lated to me. But the next time I see him, I'm going to 
call him Uncle Alvin again, because I see in him now a 
symbol of a time when young people were able to select and 
conduct their vocations with an Elizabethan spirit of ad- 
venture, as I think you will agree he did. What a con- 
trast he provides to a recent Hanover graduate who was 
offered a sales job at a low and regular salary, or no salary 
but the chance of a prodigious income through commissions. 
The student decided that he would prefer the low and 
regular salary because, in the words of the freshman who 

pinned, “a guy needs security nowadays.” Can you 
lame me, then, for suspecting that you are becoming 
fuddy-duddies before your time? For maintaining not only 
that you are losing your political liberalism, but that you 
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are in the process of shedding that sense of daring which 
characterizes liberalism on its physchological level ? 

But I have not yet touched on the most important aspect 
of liberalism, namely, liberalism on its religious level. Once 
again keeping in mind the Latin root /iber, we might define 
religious liberalism as freedom from social pressure and 
mass opinion. This means a refusal to retreat from the 
principles of the New Testament, regardless of how many 
people are made angry, and regardless of the consequences 
to one’s self. The religious liberal is a non-conforming 
mob-defier. 

As late as 1946, it was possible to find this New Testa- 
ment brand of mob-defiance among college students. In 
that year a little band of Greek letter men decided that 
they were fed up with false brotherhoods of white bodies. 
They decided they wanted a genuine brotherhood of color- 
less spirits. By bringing a Negro into their — they 
repudiated the official policy of their national officers, who 
retaliated by reducing them to the status of a local isolated 
fraternal group. Unfortunately, this courageous action by 
a few fraternity boys at Amherst is not the most significant 
Greek-letter action in the last eight years. Vastly more 
significant was the recent nation-wide vote conducted by 
what is probably our best known national fraternity—a 
vote involving not twentyor thirty youths but rather 
thousands of male students in every geographical region of 
the country. The vote was to decide whether this fraternity’s 
white color bar should be retained or deleted from their 
entrance requirements. According to one of the most promi- 
nent elder men advising this organization, only two chapters 
in the nation had a majority of students favoring deletion 
of the color bar, and in those two chapters the majority 
was a slim one. In simple terms, this means that thousands 
of Greek letter youths voted on the conservative side of the 
racial issue. 

What baffles me about this vote is that the symbol of this 
particular fraternity is also the symbol of Christianity. Yet 
certainly the original bearer of that Cross did not share the 
conservative views of those who have appropriated His 
symbol. Certainly the only label that we can apply to the 
activities of Christ is the adjective “‘liberal.’’ Never before 
or since has there been a man who was as willing to stand 
on principle regardless of the consequences to himself, and 
regardless of how many people were made angry. Christ 
never stopped to consider whether an action might get him 
emotionally disturbed, so that his stomach would be upset 
and he would be unable to eat. He did not wait to see 
whether a majority of people on the campus favored cleans- 
ing the temple. He simply went down to the temple and 
cleaned house. It was the most thorough vice raid in history. 
It beat Dewey and Kefauver all hollow. 

Where is the student today who is willing to imitate this 
non-conforming mob-defiance of Christ’s? According to the 
Purdue Opinion Poll referred to earlier, many American 
youths are already in the ranks of the meek conformers; 
one fourth of you, for example, would prohibit the right of 
some groups to assemble peaceably; one third of you be- 
lieve that a foreigner visiting this country should not be 
allowed to ‘criticize our government; and, if this Purdue 
Poll based on answers from 15,000 young people is an 
accurate criterion, more than half of you have already 
acquiesced in the theory that police should have the right 
to censor and ban books and movies when they see fit. 

This youthful anxiety to conform at any cost is reflected 
in a recent Hanover incident which, on the surface, might 
seem to illustrate a sense of daring and non-conformity. The 
incident occurred because Hanover finally won a basketball 
game. In fact, we defeated Indiana Central, which at that 
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time was unbeaten and leading the league. The students 
immediately went into a species of mass hysteria which can 
only be described by saying that it vaguely resembled the 
hysteria of a Salem witchcraft trial. While in this state of 
mind, they decided to sell their souls to basketball; to kneel 
and slobber kisses upon that leather spheroid which has 
become the real God of Hoosierland—and of several other 
states in the vicinity. In short, they decided that they would 
conduct a mass class-cutting spree. Among those who did 
not attend one of my lectures was a girl who came to me 
somewhat later with this explanation: ‘You see,” she said, 
smiling sweetly, “I really wanted to come to class, but my 
sorority voted against attending, so what could I do?” I might 
add that this girl is preparing for a career in Christian 
education, and professes to be an imitator of the mob-defying 
Man from Nazareth. 

Because I believe this girl is representative of American 
college students, I am willing to submit the thesis that col- 
lege students are in the process of losing the heritage of 
mob-defying non-conformity handed down to them by the 
first great young liberal, Christ himself. Moreover, I dis- 
cover that most students are willing to admit this gradual 
loss—some cheerfully, and then again, some not so cheer- 
fully. There was for example the student who got over- 
saturated with my remarks on the necessity of bucking social 
pressure, and blurted out, right in the middle of class: 
‘That's the bunk!” I was most irritated, and reared back 
to deliver a verbal cannonade, whereupon the student 
slipped in a few more words which took all the wind out 
of my sails: “And you know it,”” he added, “because look 
what happened to Williams!” 

In 1952 the Bollingen Prize-winning poet William Carlos 
Williams delivered an address before the Hanover student 
body in which he was incorrectly interpreted as having made 
certain remarks detrimental to Shakespeare. Within a few 
months thereafter he had been attacked by the American 
Legion magazine and Fulton Lewis, Jr., as a Communist 
sympathizer, had been relieved from his honorary post as 
Consultant in Poetry for the Library of Congress, and had 
been placed under investigation by the FBI—for as everyone 
knows, criticizing Shakespeare makes one a member of “left 
wing culture,” which is practically the same as being a Com- 
munist. This incident made a vivid impression on Hanover 
students. In the words of a lad in remedial English, it 
shows that “it don’t pay to stick your neck out’; in the 
words of another, that “if you don’t go along with the mob, 
then brother, you've had it!” And in the words of a third stu- 
dent, a quiet and mature girl, the Williams case demonstrates 
that “‘we live in a Gestapo Atmosphere’—an atmosphere 
in which there might be swift reprisal for even the mildest 
deviation from orthodoxy, and in which therefore one soon 
discovers that the best way to a happy life is not only out- 
wardly to express popular views, but even ultimately to believe 
internally that popular views are right. For nothing is more 
instinctively wearying or distasteful to the human soul than 
saying or writing one thing while actually believing another. 

Few of you would dispute the contention that this Gestapo 
Atmosphere is not condusive to the breeding of liberalism. 
Under these circumstances, it seems to me that American 
education on all levels has at this moment a God-given 
ooligation to help shatter this paralyzing atmosphere and 
replace it with something more idealistic, more receptive of 
unorthodox ideas, more condusive to the fertilization of young 
liberals. Elementary, secondary, and higher education can 


make an immense contribution to the shaping of this healthier 
spiritual environment. 
For one thing, educational institutions of all varieties can 
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and should stress, through classroom instruction and discus- 
sion, the vital importance of ethical values. Belief in a noble 
code of conduct is the foundation of idealism, and idealism— 
one might even say a certain impractical uncompromising 
idealism—is the inspiration for the fervently crusading 
young liberal, for the Shelleys with their “passion for re- 
forming the world.” Even more important, high schools and 
colleges can deliberately promote, on their respective cam- 
puses, the highest possible degree of conflict of opinion, the 
most extensive possible nurturing, protection, and encourag- 
ing of unpopular and unusual viewpoints. To this end every 
college in the land, regardless of religious or political afhlia- 
tion, should rest unsatisfied unless or until it possesses on 
its teaching staff at least one Jew, one Roman Catholic, one 
Humanist, Socialist, and Unitarian. Only in this way can a 
college justify its existence. Only in this way can it set flow- 
ing, in Matthew Arnold’s words, that exciting and stimulating 
“current of fresh and new ideas’ so exalted by Newman in 
his Idea of a University. 

Unfortunately, all levels of education seem at present to 
be moving in a direction which is disturbingly the reverse 
of that just described. Although we need more and more 
moral instruction and ethics in the classroom, we are getting 
less and less. On the elementary and secondary levels, the 
same pseudo-progressives who have outlawed grammar and 
spelling have also turned their backs on the ideal of Thomas 
More's — wherein moral instruction was begun in the 
earliest grades and children sat with their elders at mealtime, 
so that they might supposedly accrue virtue and wisdom by 
eavesdropping on the older folk. While admitting the pos- 
sibly unfeasible quaintness of some of More's ideas, one 
must at the same time question the pseudo-progressive posi- 
tion, which seems to be as follows: Ethics is out of place in 
elementary and high school because (1) “Johnny doesn’t 
like that sort of stuff” (the assumption apparently being that 
Johnny will never be compelled in adult life to do anything 
he doesn’t like) ; and (2) ethics is a waste of time anyway, 
since ‘‘truth is not absolute” and “‘values change’ (to repeat 
the quotations used in a “traditional versus progressive edu- 
cation” chart press rinted, and distributed by Mrs. Kath- 
erine Jones of Tenafly, New Jersey, and datelined September, 
1953). Moreover, the “progressive” antipathy toward re- 
wards or punishments cannot help but produce in a child’s 
mind the vague belief that society makes no distinction 
between giving a poor family a Christmas basket and placing 
a tack on Grandmother's chair. 

The contribution of the colleges to the teaching of ethics 
is equally tiny, according to Bernard Iddings Bell, who writes 
as follows in his Crisis in Education (1949): 


A poll of American institutions of higher learning made 

a couple of years ago revealed that of all the hundreds 

of thousands enrolled in our colleges, . . . 96 per cent 

devoted no time whatever from matriculation to graduation 
~ any systematic study of ethics, the science of the good 
ife. 
Since some of the few students who did study ethics no 
doubt took such a course voluntarily, it would seem reason- 
able to assert that only 2 or 3 per cent of American 
colleges require ethics for graduation. 

I cannot help but wonder, therefore, to what extent we 
can look to American education for the promotion of a more 
idealistic temper in America. Existing evidence would also 
seem to discourage the hope that American education might 
take the lead in promoting, practicing, and encouraging a 
more ‘receptive attitude toward unpopular views. Indeed, 
many high school teachers, far from repudiating the Gestapo 
Atmosphere, have themselves become its victims. The Louis- 
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ville Courier-Journal carries a special dispatch reporting on 
the address of Dr. Martin Essex, chairman of the committee 
on tenure and academic freedom of the National Educational 
Association, delivered before the annual NEA convention 
in New York on June 27. Basing his statements on careful 
research covering 522 schools, Dr. Essex asserted that high 
school teachers “are afraid to discuss controversial issues 
in the classroom.” He revealed that school superintendents 
had listed the following topics as ‘‘too controversial’ for 
classroom use: religious education, sex, Communism, social- 
ized medicine, politics, race relations, labor-industry relations, 
and the United Nations! Essex concluded by saying: 
“Few teachers can view current events without some sense 
of insecurity. . . . It is important that teachers be en- 

couraged to discuss current issues in the classroom. . . . 

The American teacher has voluntarily censored herself. 

This is due to fear of reprisals. . . . As a result, our 

education is in danger of becomming fossilized, dry mass 

of facts, lacking vitality or meaning.” 

On the college level, far from hiring a few Unitarians 
or Humanists, as I have suggested, administrative aim often 
seems to be to get rid of any professor who is not “safe.” 
The case of Evansville College, which fired a professor for 
supporting Henry Wallace, has become possibly the most 
notorious but not the only example. Here in Kentucky, ad- 
ministrators are nervous that your state legislature might 
organize its Own investigating committee for the purpose of 
detecting “subversion” in state-sponsored schools. May I 
put myself on record as saying that I heartily endorse such 
a committee! However, I would slightly redirect their pur- 
pose. I would plead with them, not at once to fire all 
professors whom they catch subverting students, but rather, 
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that they fire at once all professors who are mot subverting 
their students! For the professor who is not, day in and day 
out, subverting his students—who is not forcing them, how- 
ever much against their will, to think, weigh, estimate, and 
choose, rather than passively accept—this professor, I main- 
tain, is not worth even the beggarly salary he is probably 
receiving, and deserves to be fired with the greatest possible 
haste. After all, in the last analysis, what is a college? Is 
it not, purely and simply, an institution for the subverting 
of young people? And it is only when colleges return to this 
sacred type of subversion that there will be created on our 
campuses that healthier atmosphere in which you might find 
it possible to grip firmly again that liberalism which you 
seem in the process of relinquishing . 

Understand, though, that I have not claimed, at any time 
during this address, that you are irretrievably lost. I see a 
few signs of hope, and from the grins on your faces I know 
you find this fact encouraging. I note with joy, for example, 
the student formation of the anti-McCarthy “Robin Hood's 
Merry Men” at Indiana University, and the announcement 
from the Council on Student Travel that all berths for its 
1955 sailings are filled, with a waiting list swelling daily. 
Is it possible that you have somehow learned, via the grape- 
vine, that the view from the right hand side of the Ship of 
State is not too attractive to anyone under 25? Is it possible, 
after taking substantial strides toward the right, that you 
are now pausing uncertainly? Is it possible that you might 
even, in time, move back to the left railing again? I hope 
so, because the voyage is beginning to make me seasick. The 
deck is already slanting dangerously. I would — to see 
the ship on even keel again. 1 think that would be good— 
not just for me, or for you, but for America. 


New Opportunities for a Liberal 
Foreign Trade Policy 


THE TWIN GOALS OF CURRENCY CONVERTIBILITY AND NONDISCRIMINATORY TRADE RELATIONS 


By ALLAN SPROUL, President, Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Delivered before the Forty-First National Foreign Trade Convention, New York City, November 15, 1954 


man of the National Convention Committee of the For- 

eign Trade Council is tinged with fraud. I have lent my 
name to the Committee, but my name is of little value except 
to me. I welcome you to this city and to these meetings, 
but your real welcome comes from your directors and officers 
who have made all of the preparation for your comfort and 
convenience and, perhaps, for your enlightenment. If I am 
to make amends for the fraudulent quality of my role, it will 
have to be by honesty in speech. 

Given the theme of this Forty-First Annual Foreign Trade 
Convention, I could do no less in any case. If we are to 
address ourselves effectively to the general proposition that 
“expansion of world trade depends on international goodwill 
and integrity,” we must be temperate but honest in our assess- 
ment of our own problems and those of our trading partners 
throughout the non-Communist world. 

This is not always easy. The pressures of pos and 
group interests tend to warp the views of all of us, no mat- 
ter how hard we may try to be objective in our ni ye to 
the complicated problems of international trade and finance. 
And the temptation is always present to tell the other fellow 
—or the “foreigner’’—what he should do to conform to our 
ideas of what is just and reasonable. 


I AM SURE that you are all aware that my role as Chair- 


I hope, therefore, that you have all been inspired, as I 
have been, by the truly tremendous developments in the inter- 
national political sphere during the past several weeks. In a 
brief space of time, and hoping and assuming as we must 
that the various parliaments will approve what has been done, 
even though the debates may be sharp, we have seen what 
appeared to be a complete breakdown of all or most of our 
plans and hopes for Western Europe and the North Atlantic 
Community converted into a great forward step. Age-old 
enmities on the continents have been made by Great Britian 
which reverse the policies of more than a century, our own 
nation is widening and broadening its role of partner in world 
affairs in a way that must help to bury whatever latent iso- 
lationism still exists, and Russian attempts to promote divi- 
sion and suspicion among the Western powers have been 
checked. 

These historic developments should put a new charge of 
enthusiasm and courage into our attack on the conomic prob- 
lems which beset our world. What has been achieved in the 
political sphere by goodwill and integrity, and by facing the 
stubborn facts of a difficult situation, should make it less 
possible to continue to view our economic problems with 
such narrow perspective that caution is always preferred to 
daring, and the tortoise is taken right out of Aesop as the 
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emblem of progress. I am neither proposing nor predicting 
a dash for free trade by the United States, nor a dash for 
convertibility by the United Kingdom, nor a dash by any 
country or group of countries away from the practical problems 
and real risks of commercial and financial decisions. I am 
saying that, in the face of this giant stride forward in our 
political affairs, we should proceed with better heart and 
greater urgency to examine critically, and with awareness of 
the need for mutual adjustments, the impediments and ob- 
stacles which have slowed down progress in achieving our 
international economic objectives. 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood if most of my remarks 
seem to have reference to the United States, the United King- 
dom and Western Europe. There will be no disparagement 
of the importance of neighbors in the American continents, 
nor of Asia and the Middle East in such a presentation. It 
will represent, merely, a personal belief that the fundamental 
problems of international trade and finance, affecting all of 
the free nations, will respond most quickly to treatment at 
the nerve centers of trade and finance. 

What have been the basic objectives of our foreign economic 
policy since the end of World War II? First we addressed 
ourselves to the relief of individuals and groups of people 
stricken by war—an outlet for our sound humanitarian in- 
stincts. Then we embarked on a program of economic aid to 
national units to help restore productive capacity and trading 
relationships destroyed or distorted by war—an act of en- 
lightened self-interest. More recently the empasis has been 
on military aid to our friends abroad, with whatever economic 
benefits might accrue—a necessary response to the menace 
of a totalitarian and apparently hostile force which is loose 
in the. world. We also participated in an attempt to set up 
an international trade organization—an evidence of aware- 
ness that good international economic relations rest, at bot- 
tom, on good trade relations. By trying to do too much, by 
trying to cover countries in all stages of economic develop- 
ment with one set of rules, and by trying to harmonize inter- 
national equilibrium and domestic stability by international 
agreement, this attempt courtvd and achieved failure. It did 
throw off, as a by-product, the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, however, which may bear the seed of greater inter- 
national collaboration on trade matters and which already has 
some successes to its credit. As you know, an important meet- 
ing of GATT is now being held at Geneva, Switzerland, with 
United States representatives. It is to be hoped that this 
meeting will have constructive results which will recommend 
themselves to the United States, as Well as to the other par- 
ticipants. 4 

And almost throughout these postwar years there has been 
recognition of the need to help the soxalled underdeveloped 
countries improve their economic condition and performance 

a recognition of the fact that multilateral trade concepts 
which rest too largely on a species of specialization which 
tends to freeze existing differences of skills and facilities, as 
between nations, are no longer tolerable. The “underdevel- 
oped’ countries want to be and should be smething more 
than sources of raw materials for the “developed” countries. 


The underlying economic goal of all of this effost has been 
thé creation of the widest possible area of non-discriminatory 
trade relationships and the widest possible return to freely 
convertible currencies. There has been considerable progress. 
But I would hope that the pace of progress could now be 
accelerated. Even without trying to read too much long term 
significance into short term movement, there have been en- 
couraging signs of the development of the kind of a trading 
world we have sought to achieve. And recent international 
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political devlopments seem to me to have given us a new frame 
of reference. 

Perhaps, first on the list of encouraging signs is the fact 
that economic readjustment in this country, which began last 
year, has not degenerated into a depression and has not had 
the serious effects on our international trade and on economic 
conditions abroad, which many feared and many expected. 
For too long we were considered to be a race of economic 
barbarians, given to wild and wide swings in economic activity 
which, because of our weight, and height and reach, endan- 
gered every other trading nation. The recession in this coun- 
try which began in the summer of 1953 has been a moderate 
one, and already it seems to have lost its force rather than 
feeding on itself. We may now be regarded as a civilized 
economy. 

Related to but also separate from this heartening display of 
stability on our part, has been the growing economic strength 
of many foreign countries. In the United Kingdom and West- 
ern Europe, in particular, economic progress has continued 
while we were in recession, the first time this has happened 
in a great many years. Production has increased, internal 
fiscal and monetary conditions have improved, controls in- 
cluding some controls on dollar expenditures have been re- 
laxed, and a better competitive position has been attained. 
And despite a rise of commercial exports of the United States, 
and some decline in our imports, with a resultant increase in 
our surplus of exports, the gold and dollar reserves of for- 
eign countries have shown a substantial gain—from mid-1953 
to mid-1954 approximately $2.3 billion or 10 per cent. To 
be sure, United States payments for services can remittances, 
for military expenditures abroad, and for economic aid, con- 
tributed to this result. But without the general improvement 
in international economic conditions, and the greatly reduced 
dependence of the rest of the world on supplies from the 
United States over the last few years, this sharp increase in 
gold and dollar reserves could not have taken place. 

It is highly significant, I believe, that this record has been 
made while discriminatory trade restrictions aimed against 
dollar imports were being relaxed in many countries, while 
international commodity markets were being reopened in the 
United Kingrom, and while greater freedom of dealing in 
various currencies was being permitted abroad. International 
trading has become more competitive, has been less shielded 
from the tests of free competition, then at any time since the 
end of World War II. And this testing of the economic 
strength of our trading partners, prior to formal and final 
steps of whatever character and degree into the supposedly 
chill waters of non-discriminatory trade and currency con- 
vertibility reduces the risks of the final plunge and makes it 
that much more likely that the final plunge will eventually 
be taken. 

It is important to emphasize this demonstration of the 
ability of trade and payments liberalization to go forward 
more or less hand in hand. We have always coupled non- 
discriminatory trade with currency convertibility in our pre- 
scription for international economic health. We have held, 
tightly I think, that currency convertibility with continued and 
widespread discrimination against dollar imports would be a 
largely sterile accomplishment, not only for us but for those 
who might attempt to pursue two such mismatched policies. 
A phony equilibrium, involving formal convertibility but 
achieved or maintained by quantitative controls, would be 
only a little more enduring than the present equilibrium of 
quantitative controls plus exchange controls. 

While there are encouraging signs and portents, however, 
we can by no means conclude that all of the conditions prece- 
dent to freer trade and payments have been established. Thus 
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far many countries, including our own, have made their con- 
tributions, each one largely in its own interest, but never- 
theless contributing to the general forward movement. Yet I 
think there is some feeling among those of you who are 
interested in foreign trade and committed to a more liberal 
foreign economic policy that, after a magnificent start, we are 
now inclined to do less than our share. 

Questions are raised on two main scores—our relative re- 
luctance to invest abroad, and our halting approach to a 
more liberal foreign trade policy. The lesser problem of the 
two, in my opinion, is foreign investment. I say the lesser 
of the two, not because I think it is of little importance, but 
because I believe that questions relating to foreign investment 
are often based on a false assumption, and because I believe 
the problem has a lesser psychological impact than the problem 
of foreign trade policy. 

The false assumption is that we are trying to recreate a 
past situation in which a good “creditor country’ is a heavy 
exporter of capital to redress its balance of payments. This 
was a part of the combination of factors which made the 
mechanism of international trade and payments work com- 
paratively well during the 19th century when the United 
Kingdom was the hub of world commerce and finance. It 
has less meaning and less force now when the United States 
occupies or shares that position, and when political stability 
around the world is more precarious. We have been described, 
and not wholly inaccurately, as the greatest ‘‘underdeveloped” 
country in the world. So long as this is so, and so long as 
this distinction is shared with our neighbor to the north, the 
competition of domestic plus Canadian investment is going to 
inhibit the growth of “foreign” investment. There are signs 
that the market for private foreign investment (I do not refer 
here to so-called direct investment), which has been largely 
frozen since the torrid twenties, is beginning to thaw a little. 
There is a trickle, and it should continue and grow, if the 
world climate gets warmer, but I would doubt that it will 
quickly become a torrent. And I would not want to see it 
forced by too much Government intervention. There are un- 
doubtedly some things which our Government can and should 
do to — private foreign investment. Perhaps the tax 
laws relating to such investment can be improved and perhaps 
some guarantees against special risks can be provided. But by 
and large, private foreign investment should be a matter of 
private risks and private rewards, with fair and equitable 
treatment at home and abroad the fundamental prerequisite. 

Psychologically, what happens in the field of foreign invest- 
ment has a lesser impact than what happens in the field of 
foreign trade, because the former is less in the public eye, 
because nobody seems to be hurt directly by its absence, and 
because in our thinking it is often considered to be a balan- 
cing factor after the trade returns are in. 


Not nearly so much heat is generated by the failure of fig- 
ures of foreign investment to come up to hopes or expectations, 
as is generated by trade decisions such as, for example, an 
increase in the tariff on dried figs or Swiss watches or the 
failure to award a generator contract to a low bidder from 
abroad. The latter incidents are commented on all over the 
trading world and interpreted as another sign of a return 
to stricter protectionism in this country. 

No retaliatory moves are threatened because we don’t ex- 

ct more capital, even though this is one of the factors 

hind discrimination against dollar imports. 

And no domestic groups or individuals identify themselves 
loudly and effectively as being hurt by the failure of private 
funds to seek foreign investment opportunities. Apparently 
we can afford to get along with a gradual growth of private 
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foreign investment, if progress is being made on the more 
explosive front of trade relations. 

Since the end of World War II there has been no lack of 
organized study of our foreign trade’ relations, under both 
private and Government sponsorship. The Bell report, the 
Paley report, the report of the Randall Commission, and many 
others, have all gone over the ground, have all studied much 
the same facts and figures, and have mostly come up with the 
same general conclusions, pointing toward the desirability of 
framing trade policy so as to permit foreign exporters reason- 
ably competitive access to most American markets. The fire 
and emphasis with which such recommendations have been 
made have diminished, perhaps, the closer the study group has 
been to Congressional attitudes, and to business and labor 
pressures, but whether the outcome has been a ringing affrma- 
tion of liberal trade policies, or an attempt to devise a pro- 
gram which would seem to have a chance of adoption, practi- 
cally all of these studies have pointed in the same direction. 

The net result so far has been some progress, including, 
more recently, holding the line against a revival of restriction- 
ism, but now the need is to push forward with greater pur- 
pose. Now that we have pretty well accomplished the task 
of aiding in the reconstruction of the trading world, by Gov- 
ernmental gifts and loans of billions of dollars, we must 
overcome the difficulties of projecting a trade policy which 
will help to sustain what we have so greatly helped to create. 
I don’t believe that our national penchant for “giveaway pro- 
grams’’ extends so far as to make this our only solution of 
international trade problems. Surely we do not prefer to give 
away to foreign countries the products of our farms and 
factories and mines, rather than trade with them on some 
basis of equality? There must be some deeper force at work. 
I suspect that it is easier to get this great warm-hearted nation 
to ies a program in which the burden is placed on all of 
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us—as it is in the case of a “giveaway program’’—than to 
adopt policies of trade liberalization which might, at least 
in the beginning, hurt some particular groups of our citizens. 
And the fact that with few exceptions, our national legislators 
are elected and re-elected on the basis, largely, of local issues 
rather than national or international issues, contributes to this 
seeming illogical result. Yet we all are aware that the “‘give- 
away” policy is no longer generally acceptable either to those 
who give or to those who receive. 

If we are to move ahead, new measures must now be de- 
vised and adopted. If we cannot or will not adopt policies 
which may temporarily hurt the few but are for the benefit 
of the many, had we not better give more attention than has 
been given to suggestions which would require the whole 
economy, and the whole nation, to help bear the economic 
pressures which might be placed on some localities, on some 
industries, On some groups of individuals by a more liberal 
foreign trade policy? 

Of one thing I am pretty sure. We cannot afford to go back 
and we cannot afford to stand still. The twin goals of cur- 
rency convertibility and non-discriminatory trade relations have 
been before the various trading communities for a long time. 
These goals are still believed to be attainable and they still 
work their magic. But who can say how much longer, and 
in a more competitive world, the traders of other nations and 
the traders of this nation will submit to discrimination against 
their products without seeking more restrictive retailatory 
action? Who can say how much longer so much of the trade 
of the world can be carried on with inconvertible currencies, 
without those trade areas which revolve around inconvertible 
currencies tending to fall apart? And, therefore, who can 
say how much longer we can expect to see progress toward a 
world of freer international trade and payments if these goals 
continue to elude us? The alternative of a United States which 
might be trying to rebuild barriers to imports, and of other 
principal trading nations of the world trying to build a perma- 
nent non-dollar bloc, is not a pretty one, but not an impossible 
one in the short run. And in the short run we can greatly 
jeopardize our chances for the long run. 

As I said in a statement which your committee issued, in 
calling this meeting, 

“Freedom to trade and freedom to spend the earnings of 
trade are measures of progress in goodwill and integrity. 
If we and the other nations of the world reject this ap- 
proach, we may well be setting a course toward insularity 
in trade and toward inconvertibility of currencies which it 
will be most difficult to alter for many years to come.” 
We cannot let this happen. It is time to tackle our problems 

of international trade and finance with the same indefatigable, 
patient, high level attention that has been given to our inter- 
national political and military problems, and to our domestic 
ecenomic program. In the present position of the United 
States in the world, these things are intertwined, and if we 
neglect one we imperil the others. It is time for a real effort 
on our part to make international trade something more than 
a step-child of domestic economic policy, and international 
finance something more than a step-child of domestic financial 
policy. 

I hope, therefore, that your convention will address itself 
to the problems of foreign trade which it has before it, with 
a new fervor. In the light of recent historic accomplishments 
in the field of international political relations, and in the light 
of recent national successes in dealing with domestic economic 
readjustment, the impediments to a more liberal and a more 
stable foreign trade policy should look less formidable than 
they have in the past. The way is open to you to lead us in 
the path which we should follow. 





